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THE PASSAGE OF THE MONT CENIS. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE ROAD, THE MOUNTAIN RAILROAD, AND 
THE GREAT TUNNEL OF THE ALPS, 


BY PROFESSOR ANSTED, 


ROM the time of Hannibal—who is said to have smoothed 
the way over the rugged path across the Alps by melting 
the rocks with vinegar—to that of the great Napoleon, 
who conveyed troops, stores and artillery, over the same 

route with the indomitable energy that marked his character, the way 

from Gaul to Italy by the valleys of the Rhone, the Istre and the 

Arc, across a narrow and not very lofty mountain crest into the valley 

of the Dora, and so into the rich plains of Piedmont, has been a 

common and favourite route for commercial and warlike purposes. 

This pass, one of a large number not very different originally in point of 

accessibility, but now the best and most convenient of all, crosses close 

to the Mont Cenis, the highest part of the road being 2,100 metres 
or 6,890 feet above the sea. At the beginning of the present cen- 
tury it still remained as it had done for ages, altogether inaccessible 

for wheel carriages, and it was not till 1803 that the construction of a 

practicable road commenced. In 1810 this road was completed, at 

the cost, it is said, of seven'and a half millions of francs (300,000/. 

sterling), and the road thus formed is perhaps still as remarkable 

among works of its kind as any mountain road in existence. From 
the foot of the mountain on the French side almost to the summit, 
it consists of a succession of zigzags, so that the rise for carriages 


consists of an easy and regular slope. On the other, or Italian 
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side, the descent is naturally easier and more gentle, and the run 
down to Susa offered no considerable difficulty to the engineer. But 
if the road is easy and well engineered, it must be admitted on the 
other hand that it is not remarkably picturesque; the glimpses of 
lofty mountains covered with snow being in summer few and distant. 
The Mont Cenis road is, in fact, as common-place as Alpine scenery 
can well be, and nothing was wanted but a railroad and tunnel to 
remove it altogether from the regions of romance, and reduce the 
journey from France to Italy to the absolute level of modern civili- 
zation. 

But, after all, the Alpine valleys cannot be made to lose their 
interest by any amount of facility in getting from one place to 
another. It is quite impossible for any intelligent person to travel 
along the modern line of railroad from Culoz by Amberieu, and 
Chambéry to Aiguebelle and St. Michel, without being charmed 
with the magnificence and grandeur of the mighty Alps, amongst 
whose valleys he is making his way. He is met at every turn with 
phenomena nowhere to be found in Europe but in this great moun- 
tain system. The charming lake of Bourget, the views from Chambéry, 
the gradual closing in of the mountains when the Iséran valley is left 
and that of the Arc is entered, the change in the character of the 
scenery with the change of the rocks, the pine forests and other 
vegetation, and a hundred details of great and varied interest, make 
the time pass rapidly in spite of the slowness of the train. St. Michel 
is reached but too soon, and it is then that the serious business of the 
passage of the Alps may be said to commence. It is only within the 
last two or three years that there was much choice from this point 
in the selection of conveyances. A long range of massive dili- 
gences, somewhat reduced from the standard weight and clumsiness, 
but still heavy and lumbering enough, were till then always to be 
seen drawn up in a row in the wide court yard of the railway station, 
and carriages of lighter build were also there for hire. But the latter 
commanded very high prices, and no other varieties of accommo- 
dation presented themselves. In winter old diligences, the wheels 
being removed, served as sledges, but they rarely came down 
into the valley. The road then continued along the valley of the 
Arc to Lanslebourg, through a wild, scarcely cultivable tract of small 
width, with a rushing torrent on one side and a steep precipitous 
mountain slope on the other. It has always been subject to injury 
and interruption, both after heavy rains in spring and from winter 
avalanches. A few years ago, communication between France and 
Italy. was seriously interrupted by an accident of this kind. At 
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Lanslebourg, a small hamlet of a score wooden huts, the road up the 
mountain side commenced. Lanslebourg itself is 4,630 feet above 
the sea, and therefore the rise from this point is only 2,360 feet. 
The mountain side is very steep, and the facility with which the 
ascent is made is entirely due to the zigzags, which are most inge- 
niously constructed. Near the summit is a large lake celebrated for 
jts trout: it is frozen half the year, being 6,290 feet above the sea. 
From the summit into Italy the descent is long and easy. The 
whole distance from Lanslebourg to Susa is 23 miles. There are no 
especially fine points of view in any part of the ascent or descent, and 
although Mont Blanc is distant only about 40 miles, there is no 
indication anywhere of the scenery of this important part of the 
Savoy chain. 

Along this same road, generally occupying a portion of it, and 
nowhere at a distance of more than a few yards from it, has been 
constructed the ingenious and remarkable railway known as the 
*“‘ Fell” or mountain railway. Its inventor is an American, and on 
the spot the line is called by the common people “ e train Americain. ” 
The peculiarity of this railway consists in the contrivances by which 
extra horizontal wheels, attached to and worked by the engine, are 
made to clasp, as it were, a central or third rail, and carry on the 
engine and train up or down an incline of one in twelve without 
much difference of speed, turning also the whole train on a curve of 
as little as 40 feet radius. ‘The engine and the separate carriages are 
short and low, and to each carriage are attached powerful breaks, 
which can also be made to clasp the central rail and thus stop the 
whole train if required, even when going at a quick pace down a 
steep incline. ‘This railway is now laid along the whole distance 
from St. Michel to Susa, and the whole distance (between fifty and 
sixty miles) is traversed at the rate of ten miles an hour under 
ordinary circumstances. 

The traveller has, however, still the choice of proceeding by the 
diligence, and there is never wanting a sufficient number of passengers 
to render thisa profitable speculation. In the first place the rail 
though under ordinary circumstances in good working order, is sub- 
ject to little accidents involving great delays. The diligence, if slow, 
is tolerably sure. In the next place the diligence is far better than 
the railway for those who desire to enjoy the scenery. In the third 
place it is decidedly cheaper, and this is no trifling consideration in 
the case of a journey which is always, and of necessity, very expen- 
sive in proportion to the distance. 


The delays of the railroad arise from various causes. ~The engine 
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is often incapable of carrying the weight attached to it, which does 
not exceed three, or at most, four small carriages in the valley 
and two on the mountain. There are also occasionally trifling 
derangements of machinery, of no serious moment, but involving 
delay. Even in summer this happens constantly; but in winter the 
delays of this kind are very much more frequent and serious. Every 
one who has the opportunity should travel over the line once or 
twice to do justice to its extreme ingenuity, and the success with 
which it overcomes the most serious engineering difficulties, in 
mounting the steep slopes and rounding almost impossible curves. 
The great danger occurs in winter, when the snow covers the ground 
thickly and there is doubt as to whether the route is practicable. It 
needs no little nerve to start on the ascent of the mountain on a dark 
winter’s night, when there is snow enough on the ground to make all 
travelling difficult, when there is a chance of heavy falls of snow on 
the mountain top, and when the condition of the weather on the 
other side is altogether uncertain. At such moments everything 
depends on the coolness and intelligence of the engineer in charge ; 
and the ascent and descent of the steep slopes and small curves 
must be managed rather by intuition and long-acquired habit, 
than by anything seen or felt at the time. There have been, 
however, no serious accidents, and, on the whole, few delays ot 
importance. 

The scenery of the Mont Cenis route, though undeniably inferior 
to that of any of the great mountain passes of Switzerland and the 
Tyrol, is still sufficiently important to be well worth visiting, and 
those who have not made acquaintance with it will naturally desire to 
see as much as possible. Owing to the time of arrival and departure 
of the trains from Paris, the hours devoted to the passage by the trains 
and diligence are fixed quite independently of the convenience of the 
tourist who desires.to pass the mountains by day for the sake of the 
scenery. The express train, however, now leaves at half-past one in 
the afternoon, and should reach Susa about seven in the evening ; 
thus ensuring daylight for the whole journey in summer. The second 
or omnibus train leaves at 3.15, to arrive a little before nine; and 
thus the latter part of the descent is in the dark. Returning, the 
trains leave Susa at 7.17 a.m. and 8 a.m. respectively, and therefore 
the journey is made entirely by day. But, in the first place, the 
carriages are narrow, small, low, and uncomfortable omnibuses, with 
‘but few windows, which only open by sliding. These carriages are 
almost always so crowded as to render it no easy matter to see much 
of the prospect without going to the door, and during the greater 
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part of the ascent the road is protected by galleries entirely enclosed 
by a roof and wall of corrugated iron, which as effectually cuts off 
all view as if they were tunnels. There is another inconvenience 
not a little disagreeable. On approaching one of these galleries or 
tunnels the guard rushes to close all the windows and doors of all the 
carriages ; the object being to exclude the sulphurous air and smoke 
from the chimney of the engine. The result is anything but pleasant. 
The omnibuses being small and low, as already described, they 
become, when thus shut up, almost too close for ordinary throats 
and lungs. Thus the railroad transit, though useful and compara- 
tively quick, is not pleasant, and certainly does not permit the 
traveller either to enjoy the prospect of the mountain scenery or to 
breathe in comfort during the time he is shut up. 

The alternative of the diligence is not altogether without its draw- 
backs. The coupée is pleasant enough, and the zmpériale and banguette 
perhaps even better in some respects in fine warm weather, but the 
intérieur is not to be advised, and the terrible vofonde is, as usual, 
suggestive of the Black Hole. Starting from St. Michel before the 
mountain train, it does not reach Susa in much less than eight hours; 
and there is thus always an important part of the time in darkness. 
But the most interesting part of the route is passed when the descent 
has well commenced, and thus there is not much lost on the whole; 
and the impression left on the imagination is perhaps even greater 
than it would be if the eye were fatigued with the comparatively 
tame scenery of the Italian slope of this Alp. 

The only very pleasant and satisfactory way of crossing this and 
all other carriageable passes is to hire a private conveyance—an 
open carriage, if possible—and give up an entire day to the work. 
In this manner, and by stopping at various points, the general 
character of the pass may be studied, and all that is interesting may 
conveniently and without fatigue be visited. .Those who cannot 
endure the fatigue, or spare the time to cross the much more grand 
but less accessible passes may form at least some notion of Alpine 
beauty, vastness, and wildness, while reposing in a comfortable 
carriage on a road equal to any in Europe, and traversing this 
mountain crest between France and Italy. 

But the traveller who would thus make an easy journey, and yet 
see the scenery of the mountains, must hasten thither while there is 
time ; and should know that, before long, no such chance will be 
offered. In the Alps, as on the plains of Europe, the railroad is 
rapidly superseding all other modes of conveyance. The line of 
rail which now meanders through the valleys reaching only to St. 
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Michel, and that which continues from St. Michel up the valley, 
and then breasts the hill and crosses the mountain regardless of the 
steepness of the ascent, will soon be merged into a continuous line, 
turning off out of the valley about half way between St. Michel and 
Lanslebourg. Boldly entering the hill, by a tunnel about seven and 
a half miles in length, it will penetrate the very bowels of the earth 
among these mighty Alps, emerging on the other side of the axis, and 
abandoning all that is interesting together with all that is dangerous 
and troublesome in the mountain trip. When once this tunnel is 
completed there will be little need of the Mont Cenis road, and it 
cannot but be neglected. It is difficult to say in what time the road, 
once superseded, will be so far out of order as to be unusable. The 
expense of keeping it in repair is exceedingly- great, and every year 
considerable mischief is done by avalanches ; so that, in all pro- 
bability, there will be little travelling on it by ordinary travellers. 
As a road for local purposes, however, and perhaps as a military 
road, it may be kept in some sort of repair, though hardly in the 
state that has hitherto been judged necessary. ° 

It is evident that for a long time to come the tunnel through 
the Alps near the Mont Cenis pass is likely to supersede all other 
roads, and convey a vast number of passengers and goods through, 
instead of across, the great natural barrier which the Alps present 
between northern and southern Europe. Much has been recently 
said about other Alpine tunnels, but none has been seriously un- 
dertaken ; nor in the present state of political affairs in Europe is 
any likely to be commenced for some time to come. Mean- 
while, the work we are referring to is on the very point of 
completion, all the possible or real difficulties having either been 
avoided or overcome ; and it may be predicted, with a confidence 
approaching to certainty, that the present year will witness the actual 
piercing of the mountain, and the opening of a way between the 
valleys that carry water to the Gulf of Lyons and those that drain 
into the Adriatic. The reader who has followed the official returns 
of the progress of the tunnel may think that, as there still remains 
nearly half a mile to bore through, this statement is premature, and 
that accidents and delays may still occur. No doubt, if, by any 
sad complexity of political affairs, the war that is now raging 
should involve Italy as well as the northern powers, the requisite 
human labour might cease to be available ; but without such a crisis 
there is no probability of interruption. Provided only that the 
machinery, which has been so well tried, and which is now in 
admirable working order, should continue to hold out another six 
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months, there cannot be much doubt that the two ends will meet. 
One more year will, perhaps, be sufficient to complete, not only the 
tunnel but the approaches, and connect the lines of France and Italy 
by a continuous rail little liable to interruption. 

A recent visit to the immediate neighbourhood of the tunnel, and 
to the resident engineers at both ends, and a study of the collections 
of rocks that have been made during the progress of the works, 
has enabled me to appreciate fully this state of approximate 
certainty as to the further progress and completion of the work, and 
also the causes of the difference in progress at the two ends. What 
may be called the physical history of the tunnel, as distinguished 
from its history as a work of engineering and mechanics, is now 
nearly complete, and possesses considerable interest. 

The great tunnel through the Alps passes under the Mont Frejus 
about 16 miles west of the Mont Cenis and the pass known by that 
name. It is therefore very incorrectly termed the Mont Cenis 
tunnel. It cuts through the watershed of the Rhone and the Po, 
which in this part gf the Alps is a crest varying from seven to ten 
thousand feet above the sea. Mont Tabor, the highest part of this 
crest, is a few miles to the west of the tunnel, and is 10,430 feet 
above the sea, while the Mont Cenis pass, the lowest point, is about 
the same distance to the east, and is 6,890 feet above the sea. The 
height of the observatory on the summit of the ridge over the 
tunnel is 9,676 feet. The levels of the valleys to the north and 
south of this crest or watershed are respectively 3,612 and 4,380 
feet. This difference of level, upwards of 750 feet, by which the 
valley on the south, or Italian side, exceeds the northern or French 
side, would seem at first sight to offer some difficulties in con- 
structing the tunnel, especially if much water had been met with. 
By taking advantage, however, of the form of the valley, the railway 
will be carried by a zigzag on the mountain side to some hundred 
feet higher level before entering the mountain on the French side, 
reaching the entrance of the tunnel at 4,046 feet. There thus 
remains a difference of 334 feet, which when distributed over the 
seven and a half miles, is found to be equivalent to a gradient of 
44 feet in a mile, or one in 120. 

The tunnel has not been in course of actual construction 
more than twelve years, but it had been suggested as long ago 
as in 1841, in a pamphlet published at Lyons by Signor Medail 
of Bardoneche. This pamphlet was brought under the notice 
of Charles Albert, at that time King of Sardinia, in whose dominions 
were included the whole valley of the Arc as well as both sides 
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of the mountain crest. The work was thus from the fitst ex- 
clusively Italian, and France only became interested in it when 
it took possession of Savoy. The work has been catried on 
throughout from both sides by Italian engineers, according to the 
terms of the treaty by which Savoy was ceded to France. The 
King referred the matter to the Minister of the Interior to make due 
inquiries, and the engineering and physical questions involved were 
submitted to the consideration and judgment of M. Maus, a 
Belgian, who was engineer-in-chief of the Turin and Genoa railway, 
then in course of construction, and Professor Sismonda, a very 
eminent geologist employed ini the preparation of a geological map 
of Sardinia, since published. These two gentlemen, after visiting 
and carefully examining the whole of the chain between Mont Cenis 
and Monte Ginevra, reported favourably of the line selected by 
M. Medail; which was ultimately adopted: The matter then went 
into the hands of other engineers (who have now undertaken the 
work for the Government), but as on further investigation and 
calculation, based on the rate of progress of similar works already 
undertaken, it was estiniated that at least thirty-five years would be 
required for the turinelling, even if no unexpected difficulties and no 
accidents superveried, it was natural enough that the Government 
should pause before deciding on a work of such magnitude entirely 
for the benefit of a future generation. Then came the question 
whether by some mechanical contrivance it might not be possible to 
accelerate the progress. It was soon found altogether out of the 
question to attack the tunnel at any point between the two ex- 
tremities. In most cases when railway tunnels are required, a shaft 
or many shafts are sunk from the surface, and the work goes on 
from each shaft towards both ends, at the same time that the two 
ends are being driven. . In this way, by means of two shafts a tunnel 
of three miles might be divided into six sections of half a mile each, 
and so in proportion.. But in the case before us the height of 
rock above the tunnel would be as much as 1,500 feet at a distance 
of less than half a mile on the Piedmont side, and almost as much 
on the Savoy side. To sink two shafts to a depth of 1,500 feet in 
an Alpine country, and after all leave an interval of more than six 
miles, was not to be considered fora moment. The whole distance 
(7% miles), must therefore be pierced from the two ends. A 
machine was contrived by M. Maus which, taking advantage of the 
water power abundantly available on both sides of the mountain, 
was expected to reduce the time required for the work by one-fourth, 
but owing to the political events of 1848 this machine was never 
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’ actually put together and used. After the disturbed times had 
passed, and when Italy became a kingdom, the engineers charged 
with the execution of the work had perfected the ingenious and most 
effective machinery that has since been used for perforating the 
rocks. Some time, of course, elapsed before operations could be 
carried on with steadiness and vigour; but for many years past the 
tunnelling has been going on, not only steadily but with gradually 
increasing certainty and facility, and the work is now, as we have 
already seen, almost in a complete state. 

A visit to the tunnel works in their present state is interesting and 
instructive, and is well worthy of the time and trouble involved. 
Leaving Turin by the evening train the journey to Susa in summer 
time is full of interest, the road passing first across the plain with 
the mountains at a distance, but soon entering the valley and shut 
in by the lower flanking chain of the Alps on each side, with ruins 
of medizeval castles occasionally crowning the hills. The counterforts 
of the chain consist of serpentine, which is almost immediately 
succeeded by gneissic rocks and mica schist, and then by altered 
schists of the oolitic period altogether changed so as to resemble the 
oldest rocks of the Alps. These continue across the mountain axes 
and reach to St. Michel. Picturesque old castles and equally 
picturesque dirty villages succeed each other pretty rapidly; the 
valley is moderately wide and cultivated, and after passing the smail 
town of Bussoleno the mountains close in and soon the little town 
of Susa is reached. Here the main line of railway ends, and when 
the tunnel is completed it will avoid the town and present station 
altogether. The works are seen in passing, and are well advanced. 

The view of the valley from Susa is very striking. Looking from 
the town there is a vast amphitheatre, almost closed except towards 
the east, where che torrent of the Dora makes its way to join the Po. 
at Turin. The narrow gorge up whose sides the mountain road 
rises to reach the pass of the Mont Cenis, seems to be shut in 
entirely behind, and the upper valley of the Dora, turning towards 
the south, is concealed from view. The result something resembles 
those curious cirgues common in the Pyrenees, and the effect is 
grand. Susa itself does not contain much beyond a number of 
hotels, but near it are the remains of an old triumphal arch, built 
in honour of Augustus a little before the Christian era. There is 
also a cathedral of the 12th century, but not much of it remains. 

From Susa a diligence takes you to Bardoneche, the point where the 
tunnel works commence on the Piedmont side. The road first rises 
considerably by zigzags to a terrace about 170 feet above the valley, 
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up to which level there is a large quantity of river gravel cut through 
here and there. The views of Susa and the cirque behind it are 
very fine. The road continues to rise for a long distance, passing 
the village of Chaumont, a little beyond which is a strong fortress 
destroyed by the French. The valley is generally well cultivated, 
and yields corn and fruit, besides a vast amount of chesnuts, but it 
continues to rise steadily, and where the road descends and crosses 
the river at a distance of about eight miles from Susa, the aneroid 
barometer shows a difference of level of 680 feet. 

The road continues to rise with the valley and the vegetation 
changes. The vine ceases to ripen a little below 3,000 feet above 
the sea, but the chesnuts remain. The wood, however, on the 
mountain side loses by degree its forest character, and the river 
becomes a torrent meandering over a wide, rocky and stony bed. The 
scenery is fine and characteristic without being strictly mountainous 
in its aspect, and the railroad is seen from time to time, now emerging 
from a tunnel, now creeping along the hill side, and occasionally 
running on a bank in the valley. It is evident that little fear is 
felt of accident from the torrent, and yet it is equally certain 
that within a comparatively short time there has been river action 
at some distance above the river valley on the hill side. A little 
further on is Oulx, one of the principal places in the Dora Valley, 
and here the road branches. The main valley turns to the south, 
and the road continues to a small town (Cesanne), whence there 
is a pass over the Mont Genévre to Briangon on the Durance. The 
height of the top of the pass is 6,560 feet, and the watershed of the 
Alps is here perhaps reduced to the narrowest breadth. The other 
valley is that of Bardoneche. It is comparatively open, and lends 
itself readily enough to the construction of the railroad, but the 
elevation above the sea continues to increase rapidly. At Oulx it 
is already 3,340 feet, and at Bardoneche 4,380 feet. 

These Alpine valleys are memorable as the scene of the contest 
between the Vaudois Protestants and their Catholic persecutors, but 
little now remains of these exploits. The sites of the battle fields 
are covered with wheat crops. But the Bardoneche Valley, unlike 
most of the subordinate valleys, which are mere mountain gorges, 
is wide and very convenient, and the rise, though considerable, is 
spread over a distance of seven miles. At the end of this the 
mountains are reached and rise almost abruptly to a considerable 
elevation. The valley diverges to the right and left and retains 
afterwards a direction almost at right angles to that observed lower 
down. 
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It is precisely at this point, where an abrupt barrier rises boldly 
at the end of a valley of moderate width, that the works of the tunnel 
commence. In front of, and at some little distance from the works, 
a hamlet has risen up for the supply of such entertainment as man 
and beast may require in such a place. The accommodation is not 
first rate, and the beds are better supplied with fleas than the 
kitchen with meat. As may be supposed also, there is not much 
choice in the way of food, but the traveller does not come to 
Bardoneche to feast, and there is no danger of starvation. The 
buildings connected with the works are on a scale proportionate to 
the magnitude of the work and the length of time it was certain to 
take. They include a capital house and offices for the resident 
engineer, another large house including private apartments for several 
persons, and also a casino or club for the principal empioyés. There 
are several other buildings affording excellent accommodation. 
The club is provided with a billiard room and news room, and is 
well supplied with everything needful. 

Besides the dwelling houses and offices there are workshops of 
various kinds, and a very large shop supplied with numerous lathes 
and everything required for constructing and repairing all the 
details of machinery used in the works. The perforating machines 
are made and repaired here, and everything needed in the way of 
metal work, not involving extra dimensions, is constructed on the 
spot. Immediately outside and also within this shop one is struck 
by the odd appearance of gigantic blocks of stone riddled through 
and through with large holes. The stones are the hardest and 
toughest that could be found. ‘lhe holes were bored with the 
steel chisels of the perforating machine. Entering the shop and 
looking around among the scores of machines at work, the visitor 
sees in a corner a similar gigantic block of extremely hard quartz 
in which comparatively few perforations have been made. This 
block is ready for further experiment. The slender frame work of 
iron supporting two instruments like small cannon, and working 
a long mining chisel placed before it, is one of the machines used for 
boring and intended to illustrate the process for the benefit of visitors. 
Nothing can apparently be more simple than this ingenious con- 
trivance to perforate the rock. The power made use of is air greatly 
condensed by a set of large and powerful machines, worked by 
water power, and arranged in a series of four on the hill side, one 
below another. The same water, falling from one to another, works 
all the machines, and the condensed air, retained for a time in vast 
iron cylinders in each machine house, is distributed by long iron 
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tubes to a convenient spot within the works, whence it is conveyed 
to the perforating machines by elastic tubes, without losing power 
by the distance to which it is conveyed, 

It is a curious and instructive sight to see a workman connect an 
elastic tube of about half an inch diameter with one of these 
machines and watch the result when a small tap is turned A 
piston-rod, working in an exceedingly small and short cylinder, 
immediately flies backwards and forwards with wonderful rapidity, 
regulated by a small but rather heavy fly wheel. Immediately a 
ponderous chisel, six or seven feet long, and more than an inch 
in diameter, is set in motion, and having been previously placed in 
position strikes a succession of heavy blows against the stone. 
Fragments begin to fly in all directions. Each time that the 
chisel strikes it is withdrawn a little way, very slightly turned, and 
immediately strikes again in the same hole. The stone experimented 
upon being of the hardest and toughest kind the effect is not seen 
for several strokes ; but within two minutes, during which the writer 
watched the experiment, a steel chisel was completely blunted ‘and 
rendered useless, and there was a hole made about two inches deep 
in the mass of quartzite placed to operate upon. It is evident that 
nothing can resist such an attack ; and, indeed, holes are bored in 
this way in an hour that would formerly have taken a day. The 
machines occupy very little space, and are by no means cumbrous. 
They can very easily be moved when and where they are needed. 
As many as seventeen are at work together in the end of the 
tunnel where the advance is being made. As the power is com- 
pressed air, they not only add no heat to the interior, but render 
it cooler by the absorption of heat during expansion. The air, 
when it escapes, is available for ventilation. It would be quite 
impossible to carry steam at a high pressure through pipes four miles 
long, but little diminution of force is experienced in working with 
the air, although all the engines'and condensers, as well as the 
cylinders for storing the air, are outside the mouth of the tunnel. 
The length of pipe at present on the Piedmont side is about four 
miles and a quarter. The pressure of air commonly employed is 
about six and a half atmospheres, or nearly a hundred pounds on 
the square inch. 

The entrances of the tunnel at each end are not far from the 
hydraulic machines for compressing the air. These, as already 
stated, are arranged in a series rising one above another on the 
mountain side, but all communicate with the great reservoirs of air 
and power at the lowest level, which is that of the tunnel at its 
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entrance. The machines are very fine. They were constructed at 
Litge, at the works of the John Cockerill Company, and are kept m 
repair on the spot. The water-wheels are magnificent, and hardly 
involve the waste of more than a few gallons of water in each revo- 
lution, so steady is the work, and so well balanced the supply and 
rate of motion. The contrivances for ventilation are not less 
interesting, and have hitherto been perfectly efficacious; but the 
temperature of the interior is very high and the air foul—partly from 
the naturally increased heat due to the depth beneath the surface, 
and partly to the large number of human beings and horses and the 
repeated firing of blasts. The actual temperature is about 80° Fahr., 
and has varied little for some time. The works are carried on inces- 
santly, day and night, summer and winter, week-day and Sunday ; 
the only intervals being at the great festivals of the Church. The 
number of hours of idleness in the year is thus very small. 

The work-people appear well cared for and active. The number 
at present employed at each end, including those completing the 
railway communications, amounts to nearly a thousand ; but they are 
widely distributed, and you do not see many in any one place. 
They lodge in the hamlets that have arisen close to the works at 
each end, at some little distance from the old villages of Bardoneche 
and Modana, which preserve their primitive simplicity. 

Having visited the works on the Italian side, my companion and 
myself made, as we supposed, distinct arrangements to start next 
morning early to cross the mountain pass of La Roux, which con- 
nects Bardoneche with Modana. For this purpose we ordered mules 
to be ready at 4 a.m., and hoped to get across by ten o’clock. We 
went to bed in the full expectation of finding the animals and guide 
ready for us at the hour appointed ; but partly owing to the effects of 
some effervescing muscat wine of Asti—the effervescence not being of 
the nature of that met with in champagne—and partly from having a 
number of active and not pleasant companions in the room and bed, 
I did not sleep much, and both of us were up and ready to start 
before four. No mules, however, appeared; and nothing could be 
heard of them beyond the. fact of their having been ordered from 
the village of Bardoneche, about half a mile further up the valley 
through which our path up the mountain lay. Thinking that we 
might expedite matters, we walked on with our luggage, expecting to 
meet them. When we got to the village the church clock was 
striking four, and we hoped that our cattle might be in preparation. 
All was still as death. Presently a window opened from an upper 
story in a small cabaret, and soon two or three of the natives‘made 
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their appearance, saddled their respective donkeys, and wended their 
way on their daily avocations, whatever these might be. But still no 
news could be heard of our promised animals, and we soon deter- 
mined to hire anything we could get. We accordingly made 
the acquaintance of a mule and a very ancient donkey, under the 
care of an old woman and a young girl, who were to take us to 
the top of the pass; the donkey being left in charge of the little 
maiden to carry our small luggage down to Modana on the other side. 
We started before five, with small chance of arriving so soon as we 
had hoped. Very slowly indeed did we proceed up the ravine of La 
Roux towards the pass. The ravine is wild and rugged, and the 
path excessively bad. The mule was tolerable, but the donkey of 
very little use; and we toiled along, stopping occasionally. The 
path rises steadily and rapidly ; but there is nothing worthy of special 
remark, except indeed the study of the rocks, which, being the same 
as those cut through in the tunnel, were very interesting to the 
geological eye. We reached the top of the pass in about three 
hours, having risen 3,400 feet. The village of Bardoneche at the 
bottom of the ascent being 4,340 feet above the sea, the pass is 
therefore 7,740 feet. As high upas 5,240 feet we passed a miserable 
village, and there was feeding ground almost to the summit. A few 
patches of snow remained from the winter on both sides of the pass, 
though chiefly on the northern side; but there was a good deal of 
snow on the mountains opposite. 

At the top of the pass the view is extremely grand, as the moun- 
tains on the east, including Mont Frejus—masked during the ascent 
—are very well seen, and to the west is the Mont Tabor, the loftiest 
point of the chain, rising between France, Piemont and Savoy, 
to the height of more than 10,000 feet above the sea. This 
mountain is surrounded by glaciers. Towards the north the view is 
equally fine, including the chain on the other side of the Arc valley, 
but not reaching any of the Mont Blanc chain. Seen in early morning, 
with a mist hovering over the summits, forming occasionally into 
cloud and drifting away into space, the effect was particularly fine. 
The descent towards Modana is through a valley at first wide and 
terminating upwards in one of the peculiar semicircular valleys that 
appear to prevail in this part of the Alps. The valley, however, narrows 
rapidly and becomes a mere ravine. A number of chalets are seen 
in the upper part of this gorge; and there is a village, or at least a 
group of permanent habitations, in the first hollow. When the valley 
closes in it becomes thickly clothed with tree vegetation, and here 
and there are narrow clefts through which water falls in broken 
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cascades. The rocks—in some places hard quartzite, in others soft 
gypsum—either project in naked jagged fragments, or recede and are 
weathered into heaps of rotten earth. The descent takes almost as 
long as the ascent, and fully six hours must be calculated on as the 
time that will elapse between leaving Bardoneche and arriving at 
Modana. The latter part of the descent is a fair road, and passes a 
curious little chapel cut out of the rock, full of votive offerings, where 
there is a pleasant seat for those descending or preparing to mount. 
Near it is one of the narrow gorges already alluded to. The scenery 
is pretty throughout, and is even romantic in some places. 

The level of the tunnel at Modana has been already alluded to as 
being considerably above that of the valley of the Arc. To equalise 
as far as possible the levels at the two ends of the tunnel, the entrance 
on the north or French side, as has been already explained, has been 
placed at a considerable height above the river, and therefore much 
higher than the level of the road at St. Michel. In other respects 
there is little difference in the arrangements, and the constructions 
both for the works and the employés are nearly the same here as at 
Bardoneche. 

So much has now been effected, that the final completion of this 
great work is as much a certainty as any engineering operation in 
progress can well be. It has been carried through from the beginning 
with great steadiness, and not one of the numerous drawbacks that 
might have interfered to delay its progress has been experienced. 
The machinery has been so far perfected during the construction, 
that in spite of the enormous distance of the power from its appli- 
cation, the rate of progress has rather increased than diminished. 
There have been no breakages of machinery, no falling in of the 
roof, no rush of water. There appear to have been no strikes of 
workmen and no failures in the supply of money and material. It 
remains only that the two ends should be happily brought together 
without divergence, to complete the good fortune that has hitherto 
never failed. Every precaution has been taken for this purpose that 
could be suggested. There are observatories at each end, and one 
on the mountain top immediately above the tunnel; but there are 
great practical difficulties in observing, and a very small error would 
become serious when carried through so great a distance as three or 
four miles of underground work. The approach is now so near, that 
it is no doubt possible for sounds to be heard through the intervening 
rocks. This has not yet been attempted, but it is the intention of 
the engineers to try the experiment on the first occasion when the 
works are stopped. This will afford an additional illustration of the 
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very near accomplishment of the undertaking. In conducting the 
work there is a small heading or gallery always carried on in advance 
of the great tunnel, and the interval between the actual end of the 
tunnel and the part bricked in and completed, is two or three 
hundred yards. It is in this last space that the work is of course 
being carried on.* 

Such then is the state and such the history of the great tunnel 
under the Alps. It is a work altogether exceptional, being the first 
instance of the perforation of a great mountain axis; the first in which 
an important tunnel has been attempted exclusively from the two ends 
without shafts; the first in which the ingenious machinery for boring 
the rock preparatory to blasting has been carried into effect. It will 
probably be completed within the time originally contemplated. It 
has been carried on throughout by Italians ; the original selection of 
the site and the suggestion and perfecting of the machinery by which 
it has been possible to carry it through in reasonable time, are also 
Italian. The countrymen of Galileo and of a host of ingenious 
inventors known to fame, have shown that they are no unworthy 
descendants of these great men. | 





* The following figures concerning the length of the tunnel, the rate of progress, 


and the depth of the central part, will be interesting :— 
Feet. 





Portion completed from the north end, 15th July, 9870; 55.00 15,624 
Do, x -. - wa ..” wee 21,796 
UimComnpbetend oor tiemy onsoacas ca coned iyo dhigoc doce cdoqeledecgebebbes 2,674 
Total length of tunnel.,....,..,........ 40,094 

Feet 

Progress of excavation, July 1—15, 1870, north side............... 125 
Do, do. a 130 

Total excavation in a fortnight’s work,........ 255 


Maximum month’s work was in May, 1867, on the Italian or south side, and 
amounted to 297 feet. 

The average month’s work from both ends together is now about 500 feet. 

‘Lhe central part of the tunnel is about 5,546 feet below the observatory on the 
summit, and 4,130 feet above the sea level, It has been passed on the Italian 
side. 

















WITH A SHOW IN THE NORTH. 
REMINISCENCES OF MARK LEMON. 





—“OVER A SEA-COAL FIRE.” 


x ok OT with the brave old editor, not with the genial 
Ss amateur actor, but alone in the firelight with memories 

<. that people the room strangely and sadly. Who 
could have dreamed when he talked of Falstaff’s 
death that we should so soon be packing up our show for ever? 
Falstaff in his last hours babbled of green fields; Mark Lemon of 
old friends; of Leech, and Jerrold, and Hood, and Brooks. Not 
the faintest indication of the shadow that was coming made itself 
apparent in those northern days. We were too happy perhaps. One 
often pays dearly for being happy. It seems like a dream now, that 
northern tour, calling over the incidents as I do by the fire on this 
calm October night. The show is over, the actors are dispersed, 
never to meet again ; here by my side is the leader’s flask, yonder his 
text of Falstaff, there his letters, and here my rough notes of the 
closing days. The firelight flickers tenderly upon these sad memo- 
rials, and I call to mind other firesides and other times; firesides 
made merry by jest and fun ; times made pleasant by friends whose 
chairs are empty, whose voices are heard no more. So close upon 
those last hours of that last journey, I feel inclined to repeat my 
experiment of last month, and give the reader my rough notes, 
instead of any further modification or development of them. It is a 
liberty which I hope the reader will forgive :-— 






Tuesday...To Bradford...The ride through the district in neighbourhood of 
Leeds ; like a glimpse of Pandemonium...In the evening a splendid house, but 
prices lower than M. L. had yet played to ; was amazed when he saw the figures. 
Agent said Dickens could get no higher prices. Tried it, and was obliged to issue 
large number of free passes...Election petition just concluded ; great excitement. 
Ripley said to have spent £30,000, his published election bill £7,000, and he has 
had to pay all the costs attending his competition for and against. A self-made 
man. Came into the Hall just as entertainment was commencing, and received a 
tremendous ovation...M. L. had some friends in the green-room, old Bradford 
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friends, who were excited about election affairs...Promised to come again to 
Bradford...Next day we all parted ; Mark Lemon to London, myself to Worcester, 
Bardolph and Shallow to Birmingham... Alone from Bradford to York... Birmingham 
late on Wednesday night, determined to go to Worcester by the mail...Found 
Bardolph and Shallow at the Queen’s. Expected the real Impresario to relieve 
me of the show here. My amateur labours at an end... With Bardolph and Shallow 
to see the sights of Birmingham. Excellent theatre Simpson’s...Day’s Music Hall, 
one of the largest in England, the usual softening-of-the-brain kind of entertain- 
ment ; but the management good. Several fortunes been made here. Mem. the 
degeneracy of modern taste. Better, nevertheless, that the working man should 
spend his evenings here than in merely ‘‘soaking.” No drunkenness allowed ; 
children in arms not admitted, but girls of thirteen and fourteen are taking their 
beer and imbibing their morals with evident enjoyment...Post and Gazette have 
excellent preliminary notices of Falstaff. ; 

Thursday...‘‘ Home again” at four o’clock, and M. L. is once more at Crawley 
..-The tour has been a success, but not made up for the money lost at St. 
George’s Hall...At Gallery of Illustrations, show paid a good weekly profit...St. 
George’s Hall (an unlucky house, though a fine handsome room for acting) was a 
heavy loss to the management...Friday back to Birmingham. Good business 
there. M. L. much pleased with his reception... Walter Maynard, the Impresario 
proper, in charge...The Birmingham Market on Saturday. Everything to be 
bought here, from acid-drops to travelling bags, travelling bags to peacocks. A 
rare market, fish, flesh, fowl, sweets, vegetables, dogs, rabbits, boots, shoes, 
shawls, buckets, pickled onions. Walter Maynard entertained himself and a 
small crowd in the purchase of canaries and hedgehogs. Opportune appearance 
of Bardolph and Shallow. Delight of the ‘‘Brums” at Shallow’s Artemus- 
witticisms...Home at night, and write ‘‘ Finis” to my first and last journey ‘‘ with 
a Show.” 


I fold up my notes in the firelight. They bring to mind the old 
familiar face, the genial voice, the merry laugh. They carry me 
back more particularly to a Sunday in May three or four years ago. 
I spent the day with Mark Lemon in Bedford Street. After breakfast 
we sat over the fire and had a Sunday morning chat. Thesun came 
lazily in through the venetian blinds. A cab now and then disappeared 
from the stand in front of the house. The voices of children could 
be heard in the adjacent court, and at intervals the sound of the organ 
in the church where morning service was being conducted. It was a 
quiet London Sunday morning. The change from the customary 
. noise of the week, and the consciousness that business could not 
disturb him, gave to Mark Lemon’s chambers an atmosphere of 
repose which was full of soothing calm. We talked about a 
hundred wayside subjects. My friend was in one of those dreamy fits 
of looking back, which now and then gave a special charm to his 
conversation. It was not egotism which induced him to talk of 
himself at these times, but the old man’s delight in the pleasures 
of memory. The young look for joys in the future; the old have 
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their happiness in the past. Mark Lemon was happy in revisiting 
his early days. On this quiet Sunday morning his reminiscences 
were particularly bright. I regret that this record of the day is more 
an exercise of memory than a transcription of notes. Speaking 
of the plot of a new story which I was then writing, and describing 
to him how my hero.ran away from home, Mark Lemon was reminded 
of the history of his grandfather, who left home when he was a boy, 
because home was not as happy as it might have been, owing to 
what he conceived to be the unkindness of his father. “He started 
off on the highway,” he said, ‘‘to walk he knew not whither. By and 
by he grew tired, and sat upon a gate to rest. A gentleman riding 
past pulled up and questioned him, ‘What are you doing there, my 
boy?’ ‘Nothing,’ said my grandfather. ‘Would you like to do 
something?’ ‘Yes,’ said my grandfather. ‘Can you read and write ?’ 
‘Yes,’ said my grandfather. ‘Can you ride?’ ‘Yes,’ said my 
grandfather. ‘Then come with me, and I'll give you something to 
do,’ said the gentleman. ‘What is it?’ asked my grandfather. 
‘Groom,’ said the gentleman. ‘No, thank you,’ said my grandfather ; 
for he had been well brought up, and was accustomed to ride his own 
horse. ‘You have nothing to do, you say?’ ‘No,’ said my grand- 
father. ‘Then come along,’ said the gentleman, kindly. My 
grandfather went. Between my grandfather and this gentleman and 
his master there supervened the master’s daughter. My grandfather 
fell in love’with her and married her. She died in child-birth, My 
grandfather’s father forgave his running away, and left him a large 
sum of money. This was his start in life. Many years afterwards, 
during a single-stick match at some village sports, my grandfather 
recognised in a sailor his own brother, who had run away from home 
at the same time that he did.” 

Single-stick was common enough in Mark Lemon’s boyhood. “I 
belonged,” he said, “in my early days, to the ancient fraternity of St. 
George. I remember Master Betty. He was a capital Friar Tuck 
at single-stick. They talk of handsome salaries for actors now ; why 
Master Betty had fifty pounds a night before he was thirteen years 
old.” I think he said he remembered Bartholomew fair. He 
remembered Richardson. “I was once presented by that famous 
showman with a free admission to his booth. I don’t think I enjoyed 
it much. The play had a murder and an accusing spirit in it.” 

Talking of the night houses of London, he spoke of “ The Finish,” 
in Covent Garden. When this house was kept by Mrs. Butler, it was 
a very celebrated establishment. Fox and Sheridan frequented it. But 
when Mark Lemon visited it he simply regarded the place as one of 
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the curiosities of the night-side of London, which young men desired 
to ‘see’at’ least once in their lives. | It was then a late rowdy’ house, 
the receptacle of the riff-raff of London after a night of debauchery. 
From “The Finish” to the prison is a natural step. Mark Lemon 
remembered the poor debtors of the’ Fleet Prison begging at a grating 
just as they did at the free prison of Ludgate, where Stephen Foster, 
who was Lord Mayor in 1454, won a rich widow while supplicating 
charity in this abject fashion. 

Mark Lemon years ago edited Zhe Field, and Leech drew some of 
the illustrations which then appeared in that well-known paper. He 
prepared the first Christmas supplement of the J//ustrated London 
News, and for some years had a share in the management of the 
paper. For a short time he edited Zhe Family Herald, and made 
such an earnest effort to give its subscribers high-class reading that he 
reduced the circu’ation by many thousands a week. One of the 
features which assisted to bring about this result was the republica- 
tion in its pagés of the “Waverley Novels.” Almost since its com- 
mencement he wrote each year a Christmas story for London 
Society. He was the author of forty plays and some hundreds 
of ballads. Amongst his best known dramatic pieces may be 
mentioned “Hearts are Trumps,” “Silver Thimble,” “ Domestic 
Economy,” “M. P. for the Rotten Borough,” “ Bob Short,” and 
“Gwynneth Vaughan.” His most ‘humorous farces were “The 
School for Tigers,” ‘The Ladies’ Club,” and a “ Moving Tale.” 
Some of his plays held the stage very successfully, and “ Hearts are 
Trumps” might be revived with advantage in the present day. 
Mrs. Stirling invariably played Mark Lemon’s leading parts. The 
Keeleys were very funny in “A Moving Tale.” In one of those 
quaint little text-books of “ Cumberland’s British Theatre,” with their 
clever criticisms by ‘“‘D——- G——,,” I find “ Honesty the Best 
Policy, adapted to the English stage by Mark Lemon.” ~The cast 
included Mr. W. Farren, Mr. Leigh Murray, Mr. Compton, Mr. H. 
Farren, Mrs. Stirling, Mr. Compton, and Mrs. Leigh Murray. Mr. 
Lemon was in the height of his popularity then as a writer for 
the stage. “When we announce,” says the critique introducing 
the play, “that Mr. Mark Lemon has adapted this drama from 
the French, it is‘a guarantee for its fidelity and also for its fun. 
The man who has made merry so many by his eccentricities in 
Punch could hardly fail to exhilarate an audience on the stage. 
Mr. ‘Mark Lemon has’ also the happy faculty~ of- drawing’ tears 
as well as provoking smiles:” Some of the author’s'stallet' pieces 
have ‘been worked “up into short stories, ‘collected’ together in 
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popular books, amongst which may be, mentioned “The Christmas 
Hamper” and “Tom Moody’s Tales,” , He wrote, seyeral successful 
books of fairy lore for children. 

When the modern novel mania set in Mark Lemon, was a veteran 
in letters, and it seemed late days to, begin. novel writing. But the 
prospect of increasing his fortune induced him to enter upon a new 
career, and he wrote “Wait for the End,” in. three volumes. .. This 
was followed'by three other novels of equal length, “‘ Loved and Lost,” 
“Faulkner Lyle,” and “ Golden Fetters.” Of these‘ Faulkner Lyle” 
is far the best work. While “Golden Fetters” is mere bookmaking, 
“ Faulkner Lyle” is a work that any man might feel proud of having 
written. If Mark Lemon had been a rich man, these books would 
never have been produced. He might have struggled through one 
novel for the love of it—a novel in which he could have indulged in 
the narration of some of his own adventures, but he would have 
done no more. William Benton Clulow, in a work too little known, 
pertinently says that ‘competence of fortune and a mind at ease 
have in thousands of instances given the death blow to literary 
ambition and success.” Men in the full and secure enjoyment of 
the elegancies of private life are rarely found purchasing happiness by 
hard literary labour. Swift's works were the result of an ambitious 
desire for wealth and a title. Defoe wrote best when he was despoiled 
of position and means. Lord Bacon’s most important works were 
chiefly composed during his exclusion from public employment ; and 
Machiavelli wrote ‘The Prince” and “The Discourse on Livy ”under 
similar circumstances. Mark Lemon was under no other pressure to 
write however than the common pressure of the times, the desire for 
advancement and competence. He was in receipt from Punch of a 
salary larger than had been paid to any other editor of a weekly pro- 
duction, and he had other sources of income. His last novel I have 
mentioned previously. He called it “The Taffeta Petticoat.” It is 
announced under the title of “The Blue Petticoat.” He had finished 
it some months before he died. I have in my possession his latest 
work, his last composition, which has never yet been published. I 
propose to print it next month in the closing paper of this series. 

To return to that pleasant Sunday in May. After our chat over 
the fire we walked down to Waterloo Place, round by the Strand, 
and back through Covent Garden to “The Garrick,” my com- 
panion pointing out houses of special interest as the residences of 
celebrities, many of whom he had known. “The Garrick” was 
celebrated for its beef-steak, pudding, to the ingredients of which was 
added maccaroni. He ordered this sfecialité and a claret cup, over 
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which we continued our wayside talk. It was here that he spoke 
with almost the longing of despair of two works which he hoped to 
write. The first was “A History of Punch,” and the second his 
“ Personal Recollections of London.” The Falstaff entertainment 
had its birth soon after this. When it was finally settled that the scheme 
should be carried out, Mark Lemon entered into the work of pre- 
paration with his accustomed energy. The revision of the text 
occupied much thought and attention, and after that the dresses and 
engagement of the company necessary to support the chief. Mark 
Lemon’s chambers in Bedford Street were full of histrionic excitement 
for weeks. Falstaff was continually entertaining not a score of 
tailors, but a host of all kinds of theatrical people, costumiers, agents, 
printers. In the midst of his trials of costume other matters would 
occasionally supervene to draw the actor’s attention from the business 
immediately in hand. I see him now in his dressing-gown, slippers, 
and spectacles, poring over a letter at breakfast, having forgotten for 
the moment to remove from his head a tinpot-looking helmet which 
the costumier had brought for approval. It was a comical sight and 
amused the veteran immensely when he was asked to survey himself 
in the glass. 

The dress rehearsal to which the leading men in London were invited, 
was an utter failure. Mark Lemon was nervous. Not an actor knew 
his part. They were all more or less influenced by the unmistakable 
nervousness of the leading man. It was a cold, critical audience too. 
The ordeal was tremendous, and Mark Lemon passed through it 
unhappily. It was not until he had got the text well off by heart 
and his coadjutors understood his points, that the play went smoothly 
and well. Those gentlemen who saw Falstaff on the first night did 
not see the literary actor, who, being a fat man himself, had made a 
special study of the famous fat man of the great dramatist. There 
were seasons in the history of this Falstaff entertainment which were 
gloomy and uncomfortable. Now and then Mark Lemon was 
physically unequal to the occasion. Any hitch in the management 
- or a bad house fidgetted and oppressed him. Not an actor to the 
manner born, he was often influenced by questions of detail which 
should have been left entirely to others. During the first provincial 
tour he sustained a great shock. Mr. Clarke, who had for years acted 
as his secretary, and who did the duty of dresser, besides walking on 
as an apparitor, was taken seriously illat Bath. He died a few weeks 
afterwards, leaving a painful blank in the little company. Since 
then, within comparatively a few short months, what changes the 
great Scene-shifter has brought about in the life-drama of Whitefriars ! 
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The two commercial chiefs of the classic land behind Fleet Street, 
the founder of the Punch firm (Bradbury and Evans) and their editor 
and contributor of the golden days, have all made their exits and 
disappeared from the stage for ever. Three men who knew each 
other intimately in the early times of Punch died within a few months 
of each other—Mark Lemon first, then Charles Dickens, and last, 
Frederick Mullett Evans, who, with his late partner, undertook Punch 
when it was in difficulties, and who published the most important 
works of Charles Dickens. ‘The shadows come and go in the firelight. 
They make the quiet of a quiet room, with flickers of red and yellow 
on the picture-frames, seem almost oppressive, these shadows of past 
actors so recently in the flesh gathering amongst the more accus- 
tomed tenants of memory. How silently the great Scene-shifter 
works. He obeys no noisy signal. You cannot tell when he will 
begin to move in his everlasting drama. He needs no prompter. 
His scenes never hitch. He makes no mistakes, though we are some- 
times tempted, like Tennyson’s Farmer, to question the wisdom of 
His irrevocable decrees. He works by inscrutable laws. It is for 
us humbly to accept the inevitable with a firm and lively faith in 
the mercy and wisdom of Him “ whom time can never change.” 


JosePH Hatron. 


( 7 be concluded in our next.) 











A. SUNSET. 


(2~) HE sunbeams on the billows, 
What time the setting sun 
j Went down behind the willows, 
His daily duty done, 
They wove such purple pillows 
As no loom ever spun— 


For snowy swan and cygnet— 
For glowing boat and barge— 
And mantled, with a thick net 
Of golden twine, thy marge 
Old Thames : while with his signet 
Sol sealed his own discharge. 


And Cloudland held its revels, 
And flecked the pale green sky 

With pink and gold—blue devils 
Were fairly forced to fly 

From those green Fulham levels, 
That evening im July. 


The moonbeams on the river 
Came shyly forth, and played ; 

We saw them shoot and shiver 
Beneath the darkling shade, 

Like shafts from Love’s own quiver 
Shot in a serenade. 


And oh !—I’m not romancing— 
I saw the Fairy Queen !, 
Her eyes, so soul-entrancing, 
Lit up each glowing scene, 
Its every charm enhancing, 
You know her name ?—Claudine ! 
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FRANCE AMONG THE NATIONS. 






f T is in Paris that the beating of Europe's heart is felt. Paris 
c a is the city of cities. Paris is the city of’ men. There has 
a been an Athens, there has been a Rome, there is a Paris.” 
Yo, The words are Victor Hugo’s, addressed to the victorious 
German army marching upon the French metropolis. There is some- 
thing inexpressibly mournful in them. One may read in them all the 
pride of France, its history so brilliant and so sad, its gigantic mis- 
takes, its colossal misfortunes, its lofty genius, its glory, its splendour, 
and the insupportable pain of its latest humiliation. If there is a 
sublime egotism in the collocation of the name of Paris with those of 
the capitals of Ancient Civilization, there is also a terrible sugges- 
tion. Athens fell ; Rome was destroyed; the Goths of the nine- 
teenth century were at the gates of Paris when M. Hugo spoke. 
The fate of the nation which has believed itself to be the leader 
of the world hung in the balance. For aught that she could 
do for herself, she must be crushed in a conflict with only one 
of the many countries by which she was surrounded. In that 
moment of suspense, the questions must have arisen to many minds 
—What relation does France bear to modern civilisation? Is she a 
leader? Has she been a leader? Can we say that her history, her 
genius, the work she has been doing since she began to be great, are 
typical of that form of civilisation which our age hopes is permanent : 
the form that has superseded the fleeting civilisations of Egypt, of 
Greece, and of Rome? There are times when we grow anxious 
about the destiny of the cycle of progress in which we are moving. 
The convulsions and disasters and new beginnings in mankind’s career 
have been the consequences of mistakes not found out soon enough, 
or not repaired when they were discovered. France has been for many 
ages very prominent and very powerful among the nations the most 
advanced in the world. If there has been any error in the opinion 
entertained by Frenchmen—or in the estimate formed by Europe—of 
the position France has occupied,’ the work she has done, or the 
place she may hold in the movements of the future, it is at a crisis 
like the present that the misconception should be corrected. 
In judging a nation, it is easy to impute too much to the influence 
of race. There isa great deal of uncertainty about the origin of 
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tribes, and we never know what to allow for the mixture of blood. 
With regard to France, however, this much may be taken for granted, 
that the Gallic element predominates, and the Gauls came from Asia. 
It is an Asiatic empire planted in Western Europe. The fact explains 
a great deal in the history and character of France. The gay 
manners of the people, their display, their position in the world of 
fashion, their peculiar style of luxury and extravagance, their remark- 
able range of imagination—are Eastern. So are their vices, their 
cruelty, their little regard for the sacredness of life, their forms of 
government : sometimes regal, sometimes imperial, sometimes republi- 
can, but always despotic. Their religion is Asiatic: a religion of 
form and tradition ; a religion for the plebeian poor and ignorant; a 
religion of caste, which the patrician order and the learned only affect 
to believe in for political and class ends. In war, the old influence 
is strong upon the race. They rush down upon their enemy like 
the wind ; they are more given to panic than any other European 
soldiers ; and their demoralisation in a rout is a sight of shame. 
Those old Celts were undoubtedly in many respects a splendid people. 
In Gaul, in Spain, in Ireland, Scotland, and England, they have 
shown great qualities, and have done important work. But they are 
not the foremost race. They did not drag us out of the Dark Ages, 
and start a fresh civilisation upon the ruins of the old. They are 
still Eastern in spirit and medizval in character. In Great Britain, 
the populations most distinctively Celtic are in the rear ranks of the 
march of improvement, and those of them who go westward fall 
generally into an inferior place in the New World. The Gauls were a 
numerous and settled people on the skirts of the Roman Empire 
when Rome was at its grandest, but they did not learn civilisation. 
They were a numerous and settled people, powerful and distinguished 
in arms, in the Middle Ages, but they did not initiate that modern 
principle of national life which we call progress. For aught they did 
to emancipate the human mind from the slavery that fell upon man- 
kind when the glory of the Roman Empire was extinguished, we 
might by this time have advanced no further than our forefathers of 
the thirteenth century. Whatever may be said for the French as a 
leading people, it is impossible not to admit that race is against 
them. But for a certain amount of Teutonic influence—first Frankish, 
and afterwards Norman—we might never have seen them occupying 
anything like so distinguished a place as that which they have held 
down to the present time. 

The ruling power in France has been mainly detrimental. The 
history of the kings and queens of any nation is not delectable read- 
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ing, but that of the sovereigns and sovereign authorities of France is a 
heart-sickening tragedy. As individuals there were some monarchs not 
wholly hateful, but there were few indeed whose influenee upon their 
country was at once wholesome, powerful, and effective; and until 
within the recollection of living men little or nothing was ever done 
to compel the masters of France to perform their duty by. their 
subjects. Compare any date in French history during the last four or 
five hundred years with the same date in the history of England, or 
in that of any nation that now stands exalted, and it will be seen tath 
France was always moving in an unfortunate political track. When 
King Charles IX. sat at a window of the Louvre with a fowling- 
piece in his hand, firing at stray Huguenots in the street below, 
Queen Elizabeth was laying the foundation of the modern greatness of 
England, and offering help and encouragement to Holland struggling 
courageously against- the tyranny of Spain. Just then the dukedom 
of Prussia was getting itself joined to the electorate of Brandenburg, 
Both Great Britain and the country of the Hohenzollerns were 
making themselves strong by siding with the religion of the future. 
In the year when England expelled James II. and welcomed the 
Prince of Orange, Louis XIV. sent an army across the Rhine, burnt 
half-a-dozen great German cities, and so impoverished his own ex- 
chequer that his nobles and clergy had to coin their plate into money. 
The cause in which France then spent her wealth and blood was a 
failure; the movement in England was the inauguration of the 
birth of political liberty. A hundred years later, when Madame 
Pompadour was building the Parc aux Cerfs Seraglio at Versailles for 
Louis XV., King Frederick the Great was preparing for the Seven 
Years’ War, which made Prussia what she is to-day; the United 
States had begun the struggle for Independence ; and Lord Clive was 
conquering India. In all the important Governments of the world 
not stagnating or sinking there was in the latter part of the seven- 
teenth and throughout the eighteenth century either a germ of 
constitutionalism quietly at work for the future, or an effort on the 
part of authority to render concession to popular demands unneces- 
sary by a more judicious exercise of arbitrary power. Not so in 
France. For the coming progress and enlightenment of the nine- 
teenth century no preparations were making there. As if the world 
were going backwards instead of forwards, as if the darkness were 
getting darker and no dawn were coming, the sovereign authority in 
France grew at the same time more absolute in theory and more 
tyrannical in practice. When Henry of Navarre, the hero of the 
Huguenots, permitted himself, with a sad heart, to be received into 
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the Roman Church, only three years after the battle of Ivry, France 
had virtually thrown in its lot with the past, and resigned its right to 
rank with the nations of the future. Feudalism was a plant of 
Germanic growth, and with all its faults it was a barrier against the 
excessive power of monarchs. It was introduced into France by the _ 
Franks. In Teutonic countries it gave place, when its purpose was 
served and its course was run, to some elementary form of popular 
rights ; in France it yielded to the personal despotism of the King. 
“ The noblesse,” says Mignet, “lost all their power while they retained 
their distinctions ; the people possessed no rights ; royalty had no 
limits.” When the English Bill of Rights was a century old, the 
French Crown “disposed of persons by /e¢tres de cachet, of property by 
confiscation, and of revenues by regal imposts.” It was the mis- 
fortune of that beautiful country to possess, during that crucial 
period in the history of Europe, a race of kings who were, as 
Carlyle puts it, “histrios, not heroes ;” but there was another 
misfortune, and a worse : the people let the curse endure till it could 
only be removed by a political earthquake. Louis Quatorze was 
contemporaneous with our Charles I. The Stuart believed himself 
to be divinely ordained to rule as he pleased, independently of 
Parliament or people: he lost his life, and his family became out- 
casts. Three quarters of a century of strife wrought the defeat of the 
maleficent dynasty. The Capet had advanced a stage or two further 
in sanctification than his cousin of Whitehall. The martyred King fell 
a sacrifice to mere divine anointment; the Grand Monarque 
‘announced his actual divinity, and survived. The incidents are 
indicative of national tendencies. England was moving on towards 
the safe and wholesome government by public opinion, of which our 
Parliament is still the best example ; France awaited the modern era 
of coups d'état. A dynastic coup d’état is a purely barbaric device ; a | 
popular coup d’éat is the act of a nation in the twilight of political 
enlightenment. The country in which the one or the other is resorted 
to in our days is a laggard in the race of nations. There may be need 
enough for these tricks of State among a people who are late in 
awakening to a sense of the demands of modern progress, but a coup 
@’état in Paris, imperial or republican, is not connected with the 
phenomena of the “beating of Europe’s heart.” The true heart of 
Europe beats to a nobler measure. Defects of national character 
have perpetuated and aggravated the evils consequent upon hapless 
accidents of dynasty, and hence the political history of France is a 
melancholy story, and its people have yet to learn the elementary 
conditions of popular government. 
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For the misfortunes of her political history France has often sought 
consolation in her military glory. From their cradles Frenchmen are 
soldiers—from its cradle France has been warlike. The old Gauls 
were often a match for the Roman legions, and their commanders 
were worthy of measuring strategy with the generals of the empire. 
More than two thousand years ago those barbarian tribes possessed 
themselves of the Eternal City, and more than once the cry of terror 
ran through Rome that the Gauls were at the gates. To them the 
masters of the world owed more disasters in the field than to any other 
races. It took Cesar the Invincible eight campaigns to subdue them. 
And when they were conquered their spirit was not quelled. If it 
was hard to vanquish them it was harder still to hold them in 
subjection. That was a lesson that was learned in succession by 
Romans, Franks, and Normans, It will never be forgotten that 
France saved Europe from the Saracens. In eighteen hundred and 
seventy years there has been no such important triumph of arms as that, 
whenCharles Martel drove back from thecentre of Europe the victorious 
and terrible army of the followers of Mahomet. The races which had 
previously overrun the West, by adopting Christianity had adopted the 
spirit of the civilisation of the future. The success of the Saracens 
would have turned back the tide, perhaps for another cycle. There 
was Frankish blood among the Gauls and Frankish feeling in council 
and in camp when that stupendous service to modern civilisation was 
performed, but the mass of the people then, as now, was Gallic. In 
the history of the wars of Europe, before the splendid success of 
Tours, and since the time when Charlemagne made himself master of 
an empire in the West as great almost as that of the Czsars, France 
has figured continually, and won such military honours as do not belong 
to any other land; for she began ages earlier than any nation now 
ranking among the great powers. She has several times conquered the 
conquerors of the world, and twice, at periods a thousand years apart, 
she has held the place of dictator among the nations. But cud bono? 
Again, again, and again through these many centuries, if that question 
had been asked of France, her answer must have been as sad for her as 
to us sound the words addressed within these few weeks by Victor 
Hugo to the fell battalions of Germany. Her reaches of greatness 
have always a hapless ending. Through her successes against the 
Saracens she became the champion of the Church, and the Church 
was doomed. She made herself the pioneer of republicanism in 
Europe, and European republicanism became through hera name of 
horror. Having been the first to proclaim the doctrine of fraternity,, 
social and international, she bartered both freedom and brotherhood 
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for the sake of conquest when the days of conquest should have been 
over, and the very glory which she purchased so dearly ended in the 
capitulation of Paris. As the splendour of the grand siecle ended in 
the dynasty of the sansculottes, so Liberty and Equality led to the 
military despotism of the first Napoleon, the glory of the Army of 
Italy, to the restoration of the Bourbons, the revolt against the 
mild tyranny of Louis Philippe, to the empire of 1852, Solferino 
in 1859, to Sedan in 1870. France in the nineteenth century has 
been true to her history, alike in her military successes and reverses. 
If she has won more great battles than any other modern power she 
has also lost more. Great Britain made its reputation in arms by 
its victories over France. The struggle which began with Crecy 
ended with Waterloo. The German empire shows a splendid roll 
of triumphs against her hereditary foe, to whom she has never yielded 
a continued supremacy ; and in these last days Germany is avenged 
for all the reverses which chequered the conflict of centuries. 
France, if she has been far from blameless in her military career, has 
suffered much wrong at the hands of her rivals and her enemies. 
The Normans were a greater curse to her than if they had succeeded 
in subduing her. England’s old glory across the channel was pur- 
chased mainly at the cost of bitter injustice. The wars of the 
Republic and the First Empire were provoked by an insane attempt 
on the part of Europe to dictate to a great, proud nation on a matter 
of dynasty. The war of 1870 is the act of the Count von Bismarck, 
by which he intends to tie up Germany with Prussia ; but it was the 
vanity and the weakness of France that rendered possible the 
Pomeranian trick. Her folly and her mistakes have made her the 
mark for the shafts of her foes. And, worse than all, for her chances 
of holding a place in the vanguard of the nations, she took a wrong 
turn at a crisis in the history of Europe : the crisis of the Reformation. 

How shall France repair that stupendous misfortune—that most 
monstrous blunder ever made by a great and intelligent people? 
Read by the light of the long and frightful strife of Protestantism with 
.the religion of Rome, the history of France is the saddest and the 
hatefullest in the story of the progress of mankind. The part played 
by Spain in the*tragedy of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
may be passed by with a shudder as we close the book upon a nar- 
rative of Sepoy atrocities or Thuggee sacrifices. ‘The Spaniards were 
a bad mixture of half-bred Africans from Carthage, Tartars, Saracens, 
Moors, and Goths. They had no pretensions to a high rank in art, 
learning, or enlightenment. It may almost be said of them that they 
fought avowedly in the interest of darkness and retrogression. But 
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that France, the country of Clovis and Martel and Charlemagne—the 
nation that turned back the triumphant march of Islamism while 
Spain succumbed to it—that France, occupying the very vantage 
ground of western civilisation—should, so to speak, have risen in the 
night, in something like mere wantonness, and murdered free thought 
in its sleep, was a crime that never could pass without expiation, and 
it is being expiated to this hour. The spirit of the Celt and the 
spirit of the Frank strove awhile for the mastery, and the true glory— 
the real and lasting predominance of France, the honour of leading 
Europe in the times that were coming—hung in the balance. Catherine 
de Medicis, the Duke de Guise, and the Holy League triumphed. 
The light that was lit by the Huguenots was stamped out with a 
certain crass ferocity that was a warning of the bitter pains the nation 
was to suffer in ages after. It is impossible not to be struck with 
the splendid chance that was presented to that great people at the 
moment when the religion of the past and the religion of the future 
were appealing to the world for champions ; it is impossible not to 
grieve for the nation that, having the good and the evil placed before 
it, deliberately casts in its destiny with the evil. There was France 
the brilliant, France the grand, whose kings had been heroes, whose 
battles had been fought with giants, whose history up to that time 
was nobler than that of any country of surviving greatness—the 
France of Joinville, of Froissart, of Rabelais, and Montaign—the land 
of romance and song, the land of wit and chivalry, the land of the 
code of honour: where refinement came by birth, and not by 
learning, and the women were gifted with genius as well as grace. 
What country. then struggling to the front could have hoped to 
carry away the palm in the lists with France had France but 
chosen the right banner and marched forward in the right track? The 
time was ripe for the emancipation of thought. In Protestantism was 
the germ of free institutions and of those modern ideas which are 
gradually mollifying all social and political evils. The Reformation, 
had it been welcomed in France in the sixteenth century, would have 
spared the country most of its wars and the demoralisation of its 
Court in the seventeenth, its revolution in the eighteenth, the costly 
conquests of the First Empire, ending in humiliation ; the calamities 
of 1870, and the political struggles and disasters which seem to be in 
store for it now. For an honest constitution established in Paris 
would have rendered a reign like that of Louis XVI. impossible, 
and the enmity of France and Germany, whose mutual hatred 
has grown out of and been nurtured by religious differences 
and religious wars, would have died. But France selected to be 
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Catholic then, and what a work it did for itself, and what a future it 
cut out for the world, so far as its power enabled it! The nation that 
now claims to be the centre of the pulsation of Europe’s heart did its 
very utmost then to stop that heart from beating. At the Feast of 
St. Bartholomew 70,000 Huguenots were butchered during a truce. 
In 1545 the Protestants of Provence were almost exterminated. In 
1628 Richelieu trod the life out of the Calvinists of Rochelle. At the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes 300,000 disciples of the new faith 
fled from their native country, of whom 50,000 families, industrious 
and ingenious artisans, settled in Germany and in England, intro- 
ducing silk manufacture into Spitalfields and jewel-making and crystal 
glass work into St. Giles’s and Soho. The facts are almost too trite 
to be repeated, but they are the sign-posts of an epoch. They inform 
the world why France remains Catholic, and why she has come in our 
days to lie bleeding and broken-hearted—a pitiful spectacle in the 
eyes of the world. It is not given in these times that any Roman 
Catholic country should be a leader among the nations. 

In the matter of progress and civilisation France has more to learn 
than to teach, and it will be better for herself and the world that she 
should make the discovery early. How is it that so many of her foremost 
men are not conscious of their mistake when they make such large 
claims for their country? Is it not clear to them as to the world that 
the tone of morals runs lower in France than in any other country in 
Europe ; that the character of the people is inconstant; that their 
doctrines are not the same yesterday and to-morrow ; that they are 
faithless to their leaders when the tide of fortune turns against them ; 
that having insisted on war to-day they next week heap curses on their 
warriors ; that they vote “yes” in the morning and make the night 
hideous shouting “no;” and that what they promise to do for 
patriotism one hour may be belied by their actions the next? But 
the French have yet something in them better than all this. Their 
very presumption is a point in their favour. One may expostulate 
with M. Victor Hugo on his odd admixture of assurance and despair, 
and yet not be unconscious of the fine possibilities of greatness 
involved in his sublime egotism. A ray of promise glimmers in the 
heroic but fanciful philippics of M. Jules Favre. So much genius, 
so much intellectual power, so much lofty aspiration, so much daring 
in thought and in deed at the coming of great crises are not given to 
a people in vain. In the awful epic of the French Revolution 
appears now and then an inarticulate expression of some unshaped 
thought of progress not yet embodied in systems of government or 
political theories; but true always to their character, the French, 
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after a season of stagnation, try a leap over space not yet covered by 
human experience, then retreat behind their age, and so never learn 
their steps. To the order of mind, to the strain of blood evolving 
these curious phenomena, is given, doubtless, a mission. If modern 
history seems to show that the Teutonic tribes are moved by a pur- 
pose in civilisation whose work began with the Reformation and 
whose task is not yet completed, modern history does not speak 
clearly enough to warrant the theory that to the Teutons is given the 
sole guardianship of the grand, far-reaching future. Capable as they 
are of culture, finely endowed with the gift of labour and patience, 
there is no suggestion in them of the supreme exaltation of intel- 
ligence and refinement which are associated with our imaginings of 
distant ages coming. Those vague suggestions, which occur to all 
men thinking of nations and tribes and progress, should protect us 
from superstition in the matter of race ; but no broad considerations 
of the unknown wants of eras in remote perspective ought to 
blind us to the fact that certain sets of ideas are more than 
others essential to the work now requiring to be done in the world, 
and that certain nations and classes of peoples have shown themselves 
to be the superior, and certain others the inferior, embodiment of 
those ideas. 

There are signs abroad of a coming time when, in the great 
business of the world, the Latins of Southern Europe, the Greeks, 
Magyars, Czechs, Sclavonians, and all the tribes that have followed 
westward the track of civilisation but are not of the family which 
predominate in Northern Europe and its colonies, will have higher 
relative duties to perform than those with which they have been 
occupied since the Germanic races have led the van; but not much 
may be expected of them till they loosen around them the toils of the 
Latin and Greek Churches. Between the great Teutonic peoples on 
the one side, and the races and nations of Southern and Eastern 
Europe, but partially emancipated from medizvalism on the other, 
stands France, great in character and prestige, understanding, in 
these days, something of the character, the feelings, and the aspirations 
of each. There is a medium of union between the half antagonistic 
forces, which ought to indicate France’s place among the nations in 
our era. The situation suggests a great part for France to play. 
It is to the interest of Europe that she be left strong enough. 


VoL. V., N.S. 1870. YY 











TREES. 


‘*Jock, when ye hae naething else to do, ye may be aye sticking in a tree ; it 
will be growing, Jock, when ye’re sleeping.” —S1R WALTER SCOTT. 


of books in recent times, it is questionable if there is 
more exact knowledge, or any reasonable approximation 
to it now, than there was a generation back, when litera- 
ture was less ubiquitous and universal than it is. There are certainly 
more readers, and the area accessible to educational influences is 
daily widening. But the depth of the intellectual rainfall, if the 
figure may be allowed, seems to be in an inverse ratio to its breadth. 
Apart from professed men of science, it is to be feared that we are, 
for the most part, only smatterers, knowing a little of many things, 
and nothing very profoundly. 

The subject of this paper affords, probably, as apposite an illustra- 
tion of this prevailing shallowness as any we could select. Except 
professionally, arboriculture, or that part of botanical science which 
relates to trees and shrubs, is, with few exceptions, little known in 
anything like an accurate or scientific sense. Of the growth, the 
habits, the history, or the introduction of the various genera which 
form so important a part in the scenery of the country, most persons 
are profoundly ignorant. In many cases the most common trees are 
not known by sight and name. One man can recognise, perhaps, an 
oak or an ash leaf; another has been told that the tall tree with 
nearly perpendicular branches, rearing its pointed top over its round- 
headed companions, is a Lombardy poplar; but anything like a 
decent amount of information on the subject is not by any means 
common ; less common, indeed, than in many other branches of 
knowledge, or even in some other divisions of the same science. 
Natural history, for example, in some of its departments, such as “the 
common objects of the sea-shore” is, we should think, better known, 
and the study of ferns and floriculture, both much less noble pursuits, 
are, undoubtedly, more popular than arboriculture. The greater 
popularity of these latter branches, and especially of flowers, is 
doubtless owing to the fact that the taste may be cultivated without 
difficulty in a practical way. The planting and rearing of trees is a 
privilege confined to a few, but anybody, even those “in populous 
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city pent,” with only a window for a flower-box, can do a little 
amateur gardening. And there are few more pleasing sights to be 
seen anywhere than the little window flower-bed in some humble 
dwelling, bravely holding its own amid the smoke and impurity of a 
great city. It is a communing with nature under difficulties—an 
evidence, alike touching and impressive, of its perennial charm ;— 
Are they not all proofs 

That man, immured in cities, still retains 

His inborn inextinguishable thirst 

Of rural scenes ? 

Frequently, however, the cultivators of flowers both in town and 
country, are, strange to say, quite ignorant of trees. We have known 
amateur florists, intimately acquainted with nearly all kinds of flowers, 
who could not distinguish a lime from a poplar, or a cedar from a 
larch. Loudon, in his great work “ Arboretum et Fruticetum Brit- 
annicum ” (the most wonderful mass of information ever published on 
the subject), remarks that “the general taste of the country for trees 
and shrubs bore no just proportion to the taste which prevailed in it 
for fruits, culinary productions, and flowers.” Evelyn, too, who had 
a keen sense of the superior dignity of trees, satirically complains of 
the undue attention devoted to floriculture. He thus indignantly 
dilates on the matter in the preface to his “ Sylva:”—“ Now, in the 
meantime, how have I beheld a florist or meaner gardener, transported 
at the casual discovery of a new little spot, double leaf, streak, or dash 
extraordinary in a Tulip, Anemonie, Carnation, Auricula, or Amaranth ! 
cherishing and calling it by their own names, raising the price of a 
single bulb to an enormous sum, till a law was made in Holland to 
check that Tulipamania ; the florist, in the meantime, priding himself 
as if he had found the Grand Elixir, or performed some notable 
achievement, and discovered a new country.” 

It is also curious to observe that ignorance of arboriculture does 
not seem to be in any way incompatible with a genuine love of the 
beautiful, and taste for the picturesque. This is scarcely what might 
have been expected, but there are analogous cases in other depart- 
ments of science and art. Critical acumen sensitive and appreciative 
to the last degree, in regard to poetry and music, does not necessarily 
presuppose poetical and musical abilities in the constructive sense. 
On the contrary, such a critic may have very indefinite notions of the 
meaning of a fugue or a contrapuntal effect, and may never have 
attempted a rhyme in his life. And so in the present instance. To 
most persons, like Peter Bell and his yellow primrose, a tree is a tree, 
and nothing more. The individualities of trees—their wonderful 
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similarities and dissimilarities are unknown. Yet these same persons 
can appreciate the effect of the presence or absence of trees in a 
landscape—can feel with the poet,— 


Some vague emotion of delight; 
In gazing up an Alpine height; 


or see the charm of 
A gleaming crag, with belts of pine. 


The taste, however, for natural scenery, so noticeable a feature of 
modern culture, does not date farther back than the present century. 
As we shall see by and by, in reference to another point, there is a 
remarkable contrast between the literature even of the last century 
and the present in this particular. Nature and the charms of the 
countty, as depicted in the pages of Dryden and Pope, and even in 
those of Thomson and Cowper, is a much more artificial thing than 
the high, ideal, yet realistic, beauty characteristic of a latet school, of 
which Wordsworth, Sir Walter Scott, and Tennyson may be taken as 
tepresentatives. Some of these latter poets may be open occasion- 
ally to the charge of intangibility and mysticism; but, as a whole, 
their view of our physical surroundings is a larger, truer, and more 
spiritual interpretation of nature than that of most of their prede- 
cessors. Shenstone thus happily describes the feeling :— 


Then hither bring the fair ingenuous mind, 
By her auspicious aid refined ; 
Lo! not an hedge-row hawthorn blows, 
Or humble hare-bell paints the plain, 
Or valley winds, or fountain flows, 
Or purple heath is tinged in vain: 
For such the rivers dash the foaming tides, 
The mountain swells, the dale subsides ; 
Even thriftless furze detains their wandering sight, 
And the rough barren rock grows fragrant with delight. 


If, however, arboriculture is less enthusiastically pursued, it offers 
as solid and enduring attractions as any of the more popular 
branches of natural history. It never palls. “Age cannot wither, 
nor custom stale its infinite variety.” As long as seasons change, 
and summer and winter come and go, an inexhaustible source of 
interest is for ever open to the student. He is brought face to face 
with nature—with the great mysteries of birth, and growth, and 
decay—with the profounder secrets of life and death. And the 
objects of arboricultural study are in themselves peculiarly noble and 
worthy. As has been happily said, “trees constitute an order of 
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nobility.”* Their antiquity, size, strength, and associations are all 
commensurate. As to age, Dryden’s thrice three hundred years is, 
in many cases, an altogether inadequate period. There are trees now 
on this earth—such as the We//ingtonias of California—planted long 
before the Christian era. Here is a lineage, compared with which 
that of the descendant of “a hundred earls” is but of yesterday. 
Passing over more material and economical views of the subject, the 
associations of trees are peculiarly interesting. As far back as history 
goes, trees are associated with much that is memorable in the annals 
of the world. By a tree “came man’s first disobedience and all our 
woe,” and by a tree the Deliverer, in the fulness of time, “the great 
redemption from above did bring.” The latter tree, the subject of 
“Paradise Regained,” has also furnished a theme for one of the 
finest hymns of the Latin Church :— 
Faithful Cross 1 above all other 
One and only noble tree ! 


None in foliage, none in blossom, 
None in fruit thy peers may be ! 


Of associations of a less sacred kind, there are the academic 
planes of Plato, the cedars of Lebanon, the willows of Babylon, the 
Dodonian oak, and many others. Connected with our own country, 
there is the “ Parliament Oak ” in Clipstone Park, that of Charles II. 
in Windsor Park, Shakespeare’s mulberry tree (destroyed in 1756), 
Napoleon’s willow, Cowper's “ Yardley Oak,” Tennyson’s “Talking 
Oak,” and other real and imaginary instances, 

Among popular delusions in regard to the study of trees may be 
included the common notion that it is only during summer, when the 
foliage can be seen, that they really possess any interest. No greater 
mistake could be made. Summer is certainly the time when the leaf 
is at its maturest stage, but the periods of its advent and decay, if 
less impressive as a spectacle, have both much more interest in other 
ways. Winter itself, to the careful observer, has many charms of its 
own. It is both an interesting and agreeable occupation to discrimi- 
nate between the various genera when divested of their leafy adorn- 
ments. Indeed, it is only then that the structure of a tree, in stem, 
branches, and sprays, can be properly observed. Dissimilarity is 
quite as marked a feature in the branches and twigs as in the foliage 
of trees. There is a great difference between the regular, uniform 
branches of firs and poplars, and the tortuous, irregular arrangement 





* See a most interesting work by Mr. Leo Grindon, entitled ‘‘The Trees 
of Old England.” 
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of those of the oak. Sometimes, too, as in the case of the ash, there 
is an almost ludicrous contrast in the appearance of the tree with and 
without its leaves. Who could tell, except by observation in winter, 
that those long, thick, ungraceful sprays, bent up at the extremities 
like the smaller claws of a crab, belonged to one of the lightest and 
most feathery-looking of forest trees? In general, the verification of 
species and genera is more difficult without the foliage. Oaks, 
sweet chesnuts, sycamores, and some others, are apt to be confounded 
by the unpractised eye. Besides the disposition and size of the 
branches and branchlets, there are several other means of identifica- 
tion, such as the colour and texture of the bark, the buds, length of 
leaf-stalk, the form of the seed vessels, and so on. Of the latter, the 
clusters of small circular leaves hanging from the elm in May, and 
by and by strewing the ground like a threshing-floor, the samara of 
the sycamore, the green pods of the laburnum, the nuts of the beech, 
and the round sooty balls of the plane, so common in London 
squares, are familiar examples. 

Undoubtedly, however, spring is the most attractive season for 
botanical study. Very interesting it is to watch from day to day the 
almost imperceptible development of nature,— 


In those blind motions of the spring, 
That show the year has turned. 


Sycamore and elm buds begin to swell, so do the curious spikes of 
the beech, and the great bulb-like buds of the horse-chesnut. In due 
time follow the “ ruby-budded lime,” those of the oak, yellow-tinted, 
and, to complete the circle, the ash and the acacia. Then come the 
leaves, varying infinitely in shape and size and mode of extrication 
from their envelopments. At this stage the larch and the beech sur- 
pass all the others in vernal beauty. Nothing can be finer or more 
delicately beautiful than the pendent, feathery clusters of the one, 
and the filmy, translucent texture and pale green tints of the leaves 
of the other. All the more beautiful, perhaps, from contrast with 
the, as yet, brown sprays of their later companions. 

The average dates of the leaves coming out is another rather 
interesting point. Linnzus constructed a table of the budding, 
leafing, and flowering of all the trees in his native country, and, 
following his example, a similar table for England was compiled in 
1765, from observations made in Norfolk, by Benjamin Stillingfleet 
(a grandson of the bishop). It is printed in his “ Miscellaneous 
Tracts.” But the dates vary we suspect in different localities. Our 
own limited experience would suggest several alterations in his table. 
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He puts, for example, the abele, or white poplar, and the oak, before 
the beech and the lime, which order should certainly, we think, be 
reversed. The ash is usually regarded as the latest in coming and the 
first to go; reminding one of Charles Lamb’s famous excuse for his 
perfunctory attendance at the India House. The statement, however, 
is only half the truth. The lime, although not the latest arrival, is 
really the first to fade. In early September, and sometimes before, 
when most other trees are not much: past their prime, the lime leaf is 
already brown, and the tree half denuded of foliage. Dr. Hunter, in 
his edition of Evelyn, remarks that from this circumstance the tree 
had come to be less thought of than at one time it was. At the 
other end of the scale, the sycamore, among forest trees of the first 
rank, is the earliest to put on the livery of spring (about April 9) ; 
although the English elm and the horse-chesnut follow suit very 
closely. The birch is earlier than any of those, but it can only claim 
a secondary position. 

The leaves themselves are an interesting study; probably, to 
beginners in botany, the most attractive branch of the subject. 
The shape, tint, texture, venation, serration, are all of importance in — 
judging of varieties and species. Some are cordate, or heart-shaped, 
like the lime and the poplar; others palmate, like the plane; 
lanceolate, like the willow; or needle-shaped like the fir. As to 
colour, there are shades of every degree, from the almost black 
leaves of the pine or yew to the pale green of the ash. And so with 
the other distinctive qualities of leaves. Sometimes a knowledge of 
all these and such like points is necessary for forming an accurate 
opinion, as occurred lately in the case of a gentleman who had for 
years, from the resemblance in the disposition of the leaves, sup- 
posed a pseudo-acacia in his garden to be a mountain-ash. Had he 
been acquainted with the colour and serration as well as the shape of 
the leaf, such a mistake would not have happened. The most 
remarkable botanical example, however, of the evils of half know- 
ledge is to be found in the confounding of the sycamore with the 
plane. This is a mistake very common in England, but in Scotland 
it is almost universal ; probably because there are so few plane trees 
in the north.* Half the practical gardeners (of the “meaner” sort, 


* The fact of the absence of plane trees in Scotland affords, we conceive, a 
probable explanation of a well-known passage in ‘* Dr. Johnson’s Tour to the 
Hebrides,” where he speaks contemptuously of the scarcity of trees. He had 
been told by Col. Nairne of St. Andrew’s, when inspecting a fine plane tree in his 
garden, that ‘‘ there was only this and another large tree in the county ”—meaning, 
no doubt, that these two were the only large A/ane trees in Fife. The doctor, 
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as Evelyn calls them) in the country do not know the difference, and 
make all sorts of ludicrous statements about the matter. Yet, except 
in the shape of the leaves, they are very different trees. ‘They are 
distinctly dissimilar in the following particulars. The plane tree 
has, in botanical language, alternate leaves of a rather smooth 
texture, light in tint, and both sides nearly alike; its seed vessel 
is a round, fuzzy ball; the bark is usually very rugged, and the 
sprays are somewhat light and tapering, resembling those of the 
elm. The sycamore is nearly the reverse of all this. The leaves 
are rough and hairy, very dark on the upperside, and much lighter 
on the under, disposed in the “opposite” manner—its seed is 
contained in a double samara, the bark is nearly quite smooth, and 
the sprays are shorter and thicker than those of the plane. A 
further difference may be noticed in the black spot so common 
in sycamore leaves in autumn. Another mistake, although rather 
a misnomer than a confounding of things that differ, is the desig- 
nation of the Pinus Sylvestris as the Scotch fir. It is, of course, 
not a fir in any precise sense at all, but a pine pur ef simple, with 
the leaves growing in a sheath instead of singly ; a radical distinction, 
easily remembered, between these two members of the great conifer 
family. 





however, always glad of an opportunity of railing at Scotch poverty, caught up 
the remark in the wider sense, as referring to trees generally, and, magnifying a 
little, or a great deal perhaps, made his famous assertion that ‘‘he had not seen 
from Berwick to St. Andrew’s a single tree which he did not believe to have grown 
up far within the present century.” Scotchman, however, may forgive the 
doctor’s animus for the impetus his sneering remark undoubtedly gave to planting 
in Scotland. He and Sir Walter Scott together may be credited with the planting 
of half the trees in the northern part of the island. Boswell, who relates the 
incident in his ‘‘ Journal,” professes himself unable to account for Col. Nairne’s 
singular statement. 











DESCENT INTO A GOLD MINE BY 
PRINCE ALFRED AND OTHERS. 


Precious in show are diamonds of the mine, 
But truly precious is man’s labouring hand.—O/d Play. 
i € 


YHEN’H.R.H. Prince Alfred visited the great metropolis 
. of the Australian gold-fields—viz., Ballaarat—he 
We made a descent into one of their richest mines. 
Y Among the various wonders developed beneath the 
earth, there was one that never reached his knowledge. The miners 
did not work for wage or hire, but on the co-operative principle : 
all were partners and shareholders ; and though the struggle was for 
gold, and the surrounding temptations without parallel (so much 
of the labour being carried on amidst dark shades, if not in semi- 
darkness), these partners were true to each other, and have long 
reaped the just, but not invariable, reward of honesty and industry. 
Prince Alfred, with two or three of his suite, were invited to the 
Great Redan Reef, and made the descent of six or seven hundred feet, 
took their breath, &c., on one of the landings, and afterwards made a 
further descent of some hundreds of feet. We shall presently 
describe how this is effected. It is not everybody, even with pretty 
good nerves, that would very much relish the thing at first. Well, 
the Prince and his companions were taken aldng one of the deepest 
and longest drives—upwards of a thousand feet—amidst “ darkness 
visible,” till, arriving at the end, they were invited to “dig” for 
themselves, if such were the Royal pleasure: in other words, they 
were shown a “bank” whereon the wild gold grew. His Royal 
Highness and companions at once availed themselves of the proffered 
picks and shovels, and after a few digs and pokes, down came the 
shining yellow dust, coarse little knobs, and rough, dirty little flakes ! 
The delight was excessive. Exclamations of boyish transport burst 
from more than one of the gentlemen of the Duke’s suite—“ O, look 
here! O, do see this! and this, too !”—as they gathered up and 
collected the tawny morsels, which the miners attending them, with 
equally delighted faces, begged they would retain, and, in plain 
English, ‘fill their pockets.” Something like this was done, the 
proud and much flattered miners assisting in the operation. The 
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actual value of all this dirty stuff was little understood by the recipients. 
The richest banks in these drives are not always, it may be supposed, 
quite so rich as the above, and the special occasion was, possibly, 
preceded by a little preparatory “salting.” Be this as it may, every 
one was extremely pleased, and the Prince proceeded with his suite 
to the foot of the main shaft. Before he ascended, the Underground 
Manager, surrounded by a number of the miners, presented his Royal 
Highness with some dozen or a score of selected nuggets, the value 
of which, had they been sold, has been variously estimated at from 
£150 to £200. Perhaps the latter sum was meant-to include the 
results of the amateur performances with pick and shovel at the other 
end of the drive. 

The Prince was greatly pleased with his morning’s “drive” we 
were going to say (recollecting how admirably he managed his four 
greys), and on arriving at his hotel, he sent a letter of thanks by his 
equerry to the Underground Manager, together with a present of £20 
for the men. 

“For the men!” Many awkward positions, circumstances, and 
misunderstandings are related of Prince Alfred during his visit to 
Australia, and not a few most unmitigated falsehoods and scandals 
(the grounds of which, when they did exist, were in nearly all cases 
exclusively attributable to other parties), almost the whole of which 
would have been prevented had some gentleman of mature years and 
experience accompanied him, with full perniission to inform, if not 
advise. Now, why was there nobody who could make Prince Alfred 
aware that the gold mine he had just descended was worked upon the 
co-operative principle, and that all the miners were partners or share- 
holders, and that all the gold presented to him and his suite was from 
their hands? However, so it was; even the value of the presents 
was unknown. 

“ The men” on receiving the innocent, yet offending, 420, imme- 
diately met in conference; and next morning they sent to his Royal 
Highness a smali bag of gold dust, the exact value of which they had 
ascertained to be £20, with “the men’s compliments.” 

Of course, it was considered by the miners of Ballaarat, and all 
others who heard the story, as a mighty clever touch of ironical inde- 
pendence on the part of “the men,” which the young Prince would 
wince under, in a becoming manner. But the great probability is 
that, in the absence of any information as to the real state of the case, 
his Royal Highness would only have been struck with this additional 
mark of polite attention! ‘“ Really the men are very good! I’m sure 
I’m very much obliged to them. What a fine colour this dust is! 
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And they evidently have such a quantity of it!” Is not all this very 
natural under the peculiar circumstances of both parties ? 

But a more detailed and descriptive account of the works and 
wonders of the Great Redan Reef of Ballaarat may be found not un- 
interesting to general readers on this other side of the globe; and 
fortunately we have at hand our notes of a visit to Ballaarat and 
descent into the ‘ Great Extended” mine on the Great Redan Reef, 
some time anterior to that of H.R.H. Prince Alfred. 

It has come to this great fact, that the largest of the deep-sinking 
gold mines of Australia may take rank henceforth as underground 
works with the coal mines of England. Scraping the surface and 
fossicking the sidings, were all very well during the early discoveries ; 
but in this day the gold mine has attained the deep honour of 
a younger sisterhood with the black-diamond works of the mother 
country. You must not doubt the fact ; for down a gloomy shaft we 
go, hundreds of feet below, into the sandy, and rocky, and watery 
bowels of the earth, and we arrive, as in coal mines, at a dark landing- 
place, dismally (I had almost said diabolically) illuminated by moving 
lights, displaying portions of smutty faces, huge ’naked arms, and 
gleaming eyes; and leading to long, utterly benighted, and apparently 
interminable passages, holes, gutters, caverns—with “ gnomes ” sitting 
at dinner—long drives and cross-drives ; in short, we seem to have 
reached our first stage to Bunyan’s Bottomless Pit. This, then, has 
been first accomplished in the colony of Victoria. What are known 
as “the diggings” belong mainly to the early periods. 

Now, let us at once affirm that this was not done first in California, 
as dur cousin of San Francisco has been disposed to intimate. It 
was first done here (the writer was in Ballaarat at this time), in 
the great double township, double municipality, two-daily-morning- 
papered gold-field of Ballaarat. I have commenced more in pleasantry 
than conceit, with a bit of trans-Pacific flourish, because this is a very 
flourishing place, in the most satisfactory sense of the term ; but it 
will henceforward be my business to deal with quartz and alluvial 
facts only, and no idle fancies and vanities. 

Before commencing the descent it will be proper to say a few 
words about the mine selected for this purpose. 

On the Great Redan Reef of the gold-fields of Ballaarat, a company 
was established called “The Great Extended.” It was first formed 
on the roth of March, 1857, by eighty men, on the co-operative 
principle, being all working shareholders, and all sharing equally. 
Three officers were selected, 4o wit, an Underground Manager, a 
Secretary, and a Treasurer. The miners were divided into three 
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gangs, each to work eight hours, and with this arrangement they 
worked day and night all the year round. They commenced sinking 
a shaft, seven feet six inches long, by only three feet three inches 
wide, being exactly the dimensions of an ordinary grave, the difference 
only being in the extraordinary depth. They were well aware at the 
outset that they might have to sink the shaft between three and four 
hundred feet, and that in doing this they would have to pass through 
several layers of rock. The reef on which they were sinking, rises 
and falls like hills and valleys, and the gold they knew would have 
been lodged by its own weight in the very centre of each of these 
valleys ; which centre, or lowest dip of the reef, is termed with modest 
impropriety, the “gutter.” In bygone ages this gutter was a creek, 
or water-channel, and it winds along underground just as a creek 
does on the surface. Now, although the miners knew that this 
gutter containing the “lead” or track of the gold, ran along in various 
places below, they could not know where it was, nor at what depth; 
their minds were therefore made up to sink to the bottom of the 
reef, and then commence “driving” (that is tunnelling) in various 
directions till they found it. But whether it was by singular good 
fortune, or that these eighty practical miners laid all their hard heads 
together, sitting in council, before they began to dig their profound 
grave, yet so it occurred that they descended right upon the golden 
gutter! They thus obtained a rich mass of gold immediately, and 
without driving an inch in search of it. 

To attain this great prize, however, the reader is probably not aware 
of the amount of time, labour, skill, and capital that must have been 
expended. No shafts had ever been sunk for gold mining up to that 
time in any part of the globe to anything like the depth of the shaft 
of the Great Extended. In California a few shafts had been sunk, I 
believe, to something like one hundred feet, but these had been for 
quartz mining, and had not been sunk through rocks, and drifts con- 
taining heavy bodies of water, which made the deep sinkings of 
Ballaarat so arduous and expensive an undertaking. The shaft of 
the Great Extended cost nearly #140 per foot. The depth was 
between three and four hundred feet, in the course of which they had 
to pass through four layers of hard basaltic rock, rendering blasting 
necessary the whole time. These four layers amounted together to 
no less than two hundred and thirty feet of solid rock. The shaft 
was slabbed, z.¢., lined with massive timber planks, as they descended, 
and is thus lined from top to bottom. The sinking of this shaft, 
including the slabbing, occupied these eighty working shareholders 
day and night three years and four months, during which they never 
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touched a penny. They had, moreover, to find themselves in food 
and clothing. An example of mutual good faith and honest co- 
operation, as of Anglo-Saxon perseverance, which seems to me well 
worth recording. 

The cost of the undertaking may be thus roughly set down. Each 
shareholder contributed #78 10s.; amounting to £6,280. The 
Union Bank of Ballaarat advanced them £2,000. Eighty men’s 
labour for one hundred and sixty-nine weeks, vaiued at £3 per week 
per man, making £40,560. The shaft when completed thus cost 
448,840, before a shilling of return was realised. Besides this we 
are to bear in mind that they might then have had to commence 
driving in various directions had they not been so fortunate as to 
have alighted on the gutter. 

The reward of all this persevering labour and expense soon came. 
In the first twenty-one days after arriving at the gutter the “ wash- 
dirt” yielded eight hundred and eighty ounces of gold—value £3,520. 
On the 23rd of June, 1860, the first dividend of £44 per share was 
paid. Since then the fortnightly dividends, after paying expenses 
and borrowed capital, have varied from £7 to £30 per share, and 
latterly very much more than that. The balance sheet in March, 
1861, showed that £347 per share, or £27,760, had been paid in 
dividends, and that altogether the yield of the mine had amounted 
to upwards of £36,000. Of course being once at the bottom they 
went on “driving.” (I shall have something to say of these 
wonderful drives presently.) The average expenses of the working 
of the mine, exclusive of labour, were £80 weekly. The value of 
the plant some years ago was £3,600; and the shares were then 
worth from £1,000 to £1,100 per share. There is every sign of 
the yield of gold from this mine continuing much the same for many 
years, with, of course, the constant chance of coming upon large 
nuggets. 

This gold mine, at the invitation of one or two of the principal 
shareholders, I prepared myself, one Australian autumn, to descend ; 
and I shall invite the reader, in imagination (as Sheridan proposed 
to his son), to accompany me. It may be as well to state beforehand 
that the writer of this paper had no more business down a gold mine 
than Prince Alfred, and only went, as the reader is now requested to 
do, in the character of amateur and tourist in search of the source of 
wealth, and not of the picturesque. 

The morning arrived. It has been premised that I “ prepared 
myself” for the descent into the gold mine of the Great Extended. 
A disaster on another gold-field, by which several miners were buried 
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alive by the falling in of the sides of a shaft, had just occurred. Sixty 
miners, in three gangs, were at this time digging day and night to get 
at the bodies, dead or alive. I therefore made a hasty but con- 
scientious revision of “my will,” and packed up a little parcel, 
addressed to my friend the of Melbourne, conveying to 
him my watch, rings, and last wishes, in case such wishes turned out 
to be my last. I left also a few lines at the top of my portmanteau 
for my kind host, the manager of the L C Bank. “But there 
really is no need for all this,” said the chief barber of Ballaarat, 
who is a sleeping shareholder in two or three mines. Very likely, 
but there might be; besides, my peace of mind on that score for a 
few hours was well worth ten minutes’ trouble. 

I had just completed these little preparations against the worst 
(not in the least degree being influenced by any presentiment, which 
I always treat as a very dangerous, however well-meant, warning), 
when a message reached me, inquiring if I would go down in the 
bucket or the cage? I was told it was an iron cage; you could not 
fall, nor could you be jerked out of it. I sent word back, “The 
cage, by all means.” Doubtless I was influenced by the idea of greater 
safety, and yet at the same moment the recollection of a wish expressed 
by Sir Thomas Browne crossed my mind to the effect that among several 
“last looks” which he would like to see painted, he would desire to 
see the last look of Bajazet on entering “the iron cage” after being 
conquered by Tamerlane. The association was not particularly 
refreshing, but to think of things at the most unseasonable moments 
is one of the conditions of humanity. 

The Secretary of the —-———— Institute was to accompany me. 
We met at the appointed spot, and away we went. After a walk 
of about a mile from the town (the ‘wo townships, east and 
west—I beg their pardons) we arrived at the works of the “ Great 
Extended.” The reader shall not be troubled with any account of 
the steam-power, engine-room, machinery, large puddling troughs, 
from thirty to five-and-thirty feet in circumference; great wheels 
flying round or slowly revolving ; huge broad leather straps vibrating 
close to your cheek or over your head ; iron waggons, iron buckets, 
iron tramways, iron trucks, &c. Several things in themselves and in 
their application were special and peculiar ; but the works, having a 
family likeness to the machinery of iron, copper, and other mines, 
they need not be described. I looked about for the iron cage, but, 
seeing no signs of it, concluded it was doing duty in the lower regions. 

We were now conducted by the Underground Manager, who had 
come up for the occasion, from the immense shed, beneath which the 
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machinery plays, into a semi-detached building, one room of which is 
a “dressing-room.” Here we were informed that we could make our 
toilet for the descent; and a few minutes found us covered up in 
waterproof coats, our boots exchanged for waterproof ankle-jacks, and 
our heads covered with miners’ hats. Into the crown of mine I 
instantly, by a hint from the good genius called Instinct, deposited my 
handkerchief, and pulled the hat tight down over my ears. We 
soon emerged in our underground costume, and returned beneath the 
great shed among the machinery. I began to wonder whereabouts 
the great mouth of the pit or shaft could be, and I still looked in vain 
for the iron cage in which we were all to go down. 

Presently the mystery is solved. A small trap-door, or cover, is 
removed; a dark hole only large enough to admit of two men 
standing face to face, with noses almost touching, is discovered, and 
up comes what they call the iron cage. It is a strong, but small, iron 
frame-work, in shape like a parrot’s or cockatoo’s cage, without a 
perch ; open all round, and the occupant to stand on ‘the little floor 
below. A curved iron bar passes up each side, at the top of which is 
a ring, to which the chain is attached—and there you are in the cage ! 
“Ts that the cage?” ejaculated I mentally. Let it not be imagined, 
however, that I regretted my choice, and that the “ bucket ” would 
have been any improvement. ‘The horrid fact—one of another kind, 
which probably has not yet occurred to the reader—now, for the first 
time, broke upon me. It was some consolation to me, but not very 
much, that I had made my will. 

Of course, I felt I had gone too far to recede, and no idea of 
declining the descent (by no means an uncommon occurrence with 
visitors, as the Underground Manager significantly and kindly in- 
formed me sotto voce) occurred to my inward man ; but if I had 
foreseen the peculiar characteristics of the grave-formed shaft I should 
certainly have selected some other mine than the Great Extended. 
To prevent misunderstandings, it should be here stated that I was no 
novice in descending mines, but they were in the district of South 
Staffordshire in “ the old country ”—to wit, the coal mines of Bilston, 
Tipton, and Dudley. I now, therefore, this being my first visit to 
Ballaarat, very naturally anticipated a shaft of at least some eighteen 
or twenty feet in circumference, and that the Bajazet cage would be 
capable of taking down a social party of half a dozen visitors, 
shepherded by the Underground Manager and one or two of the 
working shareholders. Judge, then, of my disappointment when I 
saw an iron box, like a small dust-bin, rise up through a hole, which 
it just fitted—the box full of wash-dirt (gold with it, you know)— 
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rumble off to one of the puddling troughs, and its place supplied by 
an iron parrot-cage hung over the hole—the special invention—the 
horrid “‘ new drop” of the Great Extended. 

Possibly the reader may not still very clearly divine the cause of 
my dismay? I have already given the original dimensions of the 
shaft as those of an ordinary grave, and have also stated that it had 
been slabbed—z., lined with massive planks—from top to bottom. 
This so much reduced the dimensions that to descend was literally 
going down a narrow, dismal, watery, wooden spout of several 
hundred feet perpendicular inta the bowels of the earth! What 
a fine opportunity for fire-damp or any deadly effluvium! I also 
anticipated great difficulty in breathing i ; in fact, that I should be 
half suffocated for want of air, 

The Underground Manager now Leal to me, and pointed to the 
cage. I turned round to bow to my obliging friend the Secretary of 
the ——-——— Institute, to give him the precedence, since only two 
could stand on the cage floor at the same time ; but he was much too 
polite to hear of such a thing ; I was the guest of the company, &c. 
I saw that I had to go down first, and inwardly shuddered in 
stepping upon the little iron floor. The same engine that drives the 
wheels of the three great puddling machines also lowers and lifts the 
cage, bucket, wash-dirt “ mullock ” (refuse), or whatever else has to 
pass up or down the shaft. The Underground Manager now took 
his stand opposite me, like another parrot ; the signal was given to 
the engine-man at some distance and out of sight, and presently all 
the machinery overhead seemed gently to ascend, with a low, scraping 
sound. I gave my “last look” upwards; the miners and the 
Secretary had vanished; we were in the wet wooden spout, and 
sliding down, with what degree of velocity I had no knowledge. 

The darkness was much less than I had expected, my companion’s 
face being quite visible. To be sure, we were almost chin to chin. 
It was very like two ants going down a perpendicular hole in the 
earth, only that we were not going down head-foremost. The 
Manager was very attentive and careful. He told me to hold fast by 
the iron bar and stand close. To insure this he put one arm over my 
right shoulder and collared me. I now perceived that the low, 
scraping sound was caused by the cage being made to “fit” the 
spout, besides which it ran in a groove. I suppose this made it very 
safe ; but the sense of utter helplessness, in case of any accident— 
the total compromise of all chance for individual energy and activity 
on a sudden emergency—half filled me with humiliation. I had 
always felt a scorn for the common ejaculation of “‘ what poor creatures 
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we are!” and now it began to come home to me. However, being 
in the thick of the business, I did not doubt but I should get through 
and land safely at the bottom, though not without feeling a wish that 
the bottom were the top to which we were returning. I did not 
experience the difficulty in breathing it was natural toexpect. A thin 
stream of cold water accompanied us all the way. It half blinded me 
when I looked upwards, in which, however, I should have persevered 
till able to see through the liquid, but my companion advised me not 
to do so, in case any “little thing ”—grit, sand, or a brickbat—should 
come down after us. They are very careful in guarding against such 
accidents, yet, if it did occur, the innocent intruder could never miss 
the head or shoulders of one or other of the descending men. The 
sliding and scraping now became more gradual—then much slower— 
then ceased. We had arrived at the bottom in utter darkness. A 
door was opened, and we stepped out, and were in the mine. 

Several of the working shareholders below received me very kindly, 
each one holding a sperm candle in his hand. They then stood round 
in silence, so that it looked like the commencement of an under- 
ground ceremony. ‘The lower door of the shaft was closed, and the 
signal being given by pulling down a sort of latch, which acted on a 
hammer, the cage was drawn up. One of the miners now advanced, 
holding two lighted candles, one of which, with a cordial action, 
between a bow and a nod, he placedin my hand. We waited for the 
descent of the Secretary. In a minute or two down he came, and was 
also presented with a candle. All fine sperm or composite candles 
in a gold mine; none of the common mutton dips of other under- 
ground regions. Thus armed and illustrated, off we started on a visit 
of examination along the first drive. 

This was a passage of about six feet wide by four or five feet high, 
dug out of the alluvial earth. The sides were strengthened by the 
solid trunks of trees, of about four-and-twenty inches in circumference, 
fixed within two or three feet of each other, like strong pillars of 
timber. The wood chosen is that of the stringy-bark tree, the bark 
being first taken off, because it would soon decay and produce a bad 
effluvium. The trunks, therefore, are all of a smooth surface. The 
roof overhead is also strengthened by trunks of the same kind fixed 
across at about the same intervals. A little iron tramway ran all along 
the bottom of the drive, upon the rails of which we were recommended 
to step—a rail for each foot—the centre and both sides being full of 
water or slushy soil. The Underground Manager led the way with 
his candle, I following close, then the Secretary, and the rear-guard 
being one of the shareholders, each of us bearing his candle. It was 
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hot at all easy to walk at the Manager’s accustomed pace over these 
washy rails ; the consequence was that the two visitors frequently 
stepped aside into the slush, often much deeper than the ankle-jacks 
were prepared for. Now and then also, a beam overhead having 
sunk a few inches lower than the rest, or being by nature of stouter 
dimensions, I came with the crown of my head bump against it. My 
companions always inquired anxiously if I were hurt, but although an 
ejaculation burst from me at the moment, I bore it with becoming 
fortitude, assuring them it was a trifle. I saw no need to tell them of 
the handkerchief I had tucked into the crown of my hat. In this way 
we continued our strange progress for at least six hundred feet, the 
sides and roof being strengthened the whole distance with trunks of 
the stringy-bark tree, as previously shown, the cost of these trunks 
having already amounted to hundreds of pounds. We passed several 
cross-drives and dark holes, into one or two of which I groped my 
way at the Manager’s suggestion, but observing nothing materially 
different from the drive we were in, except that the safeguard of the 
tree-trunks was here deficient, I soon came out again, assuring our 
guide that it was all deeply interesting, but that I had seen enough. 
“ Seen enough ?” the reader may exclaim, “ why, you have seen com- 
paratively nothing you expected!” That is very true, but I had seen 
several things I did of expect. As for the gold, we all scraped the 
walls down in various places without finding any. It should be 
understood, however, that gold may be very rich in alluvial soil 
without being visible to the naked eye. It is immensely rich when 
you can actually see it lying about or nestling in dark nooks and 
corners. So we scraped and fossicked and found nothing. “ You 
find no gold,” remarked the shareholder in the rear, with a grave and 
logical look, “‘ because it has all been taken out.” That had never 
struck me ; but, of course, the very place we were in had once been 
solid, and the soil carried up to the puddling troughs. We, therefore, 
made our way back, not peculiarly edified by the walk. 

If I seem, at times, to pass too hastily, or abruptly, over matters 
admitting of description, it should be explained that this is because 
my plan is to deal chiefly with facts, and very seldom with descrip- 
tions, and also because there is no need to speak of things common 
to mines in general, but only such as are characteristic of a 
gold mine. The reader must always distinguish this from mere 
“‘ diggings.” 

On our return, when nearing the foot of the shaft, we arrived at a 
thick wooden door, closed. On opening it, we suddenly found our- 
. selves in the dining-den of the gentlemen-miners, all working-partners, 
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as previously stated. The great majority are English, Irish, and 
Scotch ; a few Americans and Germans, however, are among them. 
One of these addressed me in the tongue of Fatherland, and we were 
at once about to compare “ notes on the Rhine,” when the Manager 
informed us there was another fine drive which we had not seen. I 
assured him I had seen enough. He repeated the proposition, en- 
hancing the tempting offer by telling me it was the finest of the 
drives, being many hundred feet long. I begged he would not trouble 
himself any further, especially as he had not had his dinner. The 
fact was, I was wet, cold, and tired; and my feet, notwithstanding the 
ankle-jacks, had been in a cold sop for the last half hour. The 
Secretary now seconded the Manager’s proposition, and this was 
supported by one of the miners rising from table (his closed knees) 
and assuring me I should be taken to the “ working” at the end of 
the drive in the Manager’s carriage! There was no resisting this. A 
small iron truck, used in conveying the wash-dirt to the foot of the 
shaft, was now placed upon the tram-lines of the fine drive in ques- 
tion. A candle was stuck in front of the truck, into which I got, 
seating myself in a crunched-up posture, with another candle held in 
my hand ; and away I went at a rattling rate, through the darkness, 
like a joss, or other uncouth pagod, hurrying on some evil errand. 
My carriage was impelled along the tram by the weight and pressure 
of the powerful smutty-armed gentleman who had overcome my 
delicate scruples by his very handsome offer. The Manager, the 
Secretary, and the rear-guard shareholder ran behind, thus completing 
the pagod’s grotesque train. 

We arrived, in due course, at the end of the drive, being a distance, 
as has been said, of many hundred feet. Here I expected to be 
“shot out,” for as to unpacking myself, so as to get out in a becoming 
manner, that seemed to me impracticable ; however it was managed 
somehow. This was the “working” where the miners were now 
getting gold, though, at the present moment, they were all away at 
dinner. One of the party, to wit, my truck-propeller, now began to 
scrape down the wall with his scooped hands, in a rabbit-like style, 
and amidst the earthy slush and gravelly soil that fell, rough gold, in 
specks, grits, small knobs and scales, were visible, here and there, in 
profusion. That there was the same richness displayed, as on the 
late visit of H.R.H. Prince Alfred, cannot be affirmed ; still, the fall 
of gold was really profuse, and I am convinced the bank it came 
from, was dona fide, and not at all “salted” for the occasion. 

On my voyage out to Australia, one of your London celebrities, 
who has since returned, said to me, in allusion to Ballaarat—‘ The 
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gold is there—that is certain—and we must have it. Now, you have 
only to fill a common pewter pint-pot with the dust, and there is your 
£500 clear! For every pint-pot full, you have £500.” How little 
he knew: he should rather have said seven or eight hundred pounds. 
Since then, how often have we seen the means of filling a pint-pot 
with gold, but never in a lawful way, simply because the gold belonged 
to somebody else. Here, in this mine, was one of my last experiences 
of this kind, and I do not think it would have taken many hours to 
fill such a measure. Did the Manager do this? By no means. He 
just gave the slush an approving, half-caressing scrape down with the 
heel of his ancle-jack, obviously to see if more gold lay underneath, 
while the truck-propeller scooped a handful of it aside, and then flung 
it down. “But you might as well take what you see now, might 
you not?” said I. “No,” replied he, flinging aside a double handful 
more of the precious, dirty slush, “we shall take it all up in the usual 
way.” He meant all the earth we saw—that is to say, all we were 
standing upon, and all we saw in front of us. What confidence this 
showed in the completeness of their process! But this is common in 
all the gold fields. 

The tramway was on an upward incline, as we came, and was 
consequently on a descending gradient towards the foot of the shaft. 
I returned in the same pagod-state, though with far greater rapidity ; 
the candle stuck in front of the iron truck, flaring and guttering its 
life away ; the candle I held also flaring and guttering all over my 
hunched-up knees; and the underground Magnate, the Secretary, 
and the Shareholder running head foremost through the black slush 
after me, with their candles flaring in my wake! One of the 
peculiarities of the scene was the silence of the cortége. A yell ora 
shriek would have made quite a different thing of it; but no one 
uttered a word or a sound all the way. I only wish I could have 
stood in some dark side niche, and seen the train pass by; the 
anxious solemnity, of the face of the figure seated in his hideous car 
would have been intensely amusing. But once a voice was heard. 
“Keep back your head!” cried the propeller, for I was bending 
apprehensively forward to look into the darkness. ‘ You'll see how 
we open a door.” A massive wooden door presently appeared in front 
of our passage, and it was shut. The next instant one corner of my 
iron car ran into it with a banging dig! Open flew the door, with a 
blow against the wall timbers that seemed enough to break its back, 
especially after the dig it had received in its stomach—and through 
we all passed! We soon arrived again at the foot of the shaft, where 
we found several of the miners, who gave us a cordial reception. 
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The propeller completed his kindly offices by lifting me out of the 
truck, and assisting me over an interval of slush that was somewhat 
richer—I mean darker and deeper—than elsewhere. It was quite 
unnecessary, as I had long ago been wet to the knees, and was as 
besmutted as the best of them. However, I thought it would seem 
ungrateful to complain, so I allowed myself to be carried to a spot 
that was a shade more solid and a degree less watery. 

The men working in the mine struck me at the time, and still more 
on reflection, as presenting characteristics of a marked difference to 
those of men working in the coal-fields and iron and copper mines of 
the old ceuntries. Sobriety, order, contentment, liberality, good 
health, education, and cheerfulness, are found in all directions. No 
women, young girls, or boys of tender years, are permitted to work in 
any of these mines ; neither are there any illegal or legal abominations 
in the matter of “apprenticeship.” It is never good to make invidious 
comparisons, but it would not be difficult in few words to show the 
miners of Great Britain that they have some reason to feel proud of 
their sons and scions on Ballaarat, who have adopted, of their own 
accord, those salutary rules and laws which were so earnestly 
advocated by the Earl of Shaftesbury (then Lord Ashley) and Dr. 
Southwood Smith, in their reports on the “ Inquiry into the Employ- 
ment of Children and Young Persons in Mines and Manufactories,” 
to which a humble co-operator in that philanthropic labour here 
ventures to refer. 

But we have now got to ascend the shaft of the Great Extended. 
My apprehensions of suffocating for want of air, and on some other 
accounts, had pretty well vanished, but my antipathy to this watery 
wooden spout of hundreds of feet perpendicular, still remained. 
There was something else. By means of the latch below, signal- 
knocks, as previously explained, were communicated to the engine- 
man above—“ one knock for wash-dirt coming up ; ‘wo for mullock ; 
three, men coming up; four, want to speak.” Now, the danger in 
ascending, as somebody had told me (the Secretary I thought), was 
that a man might be mistaken for a load of dirt, and too much power 
being given by the engine for the wrong weight, the man might be 
raised high above the mouth of the shaft, and dashed to pieces, or 
torn to pieces (it does not in the least matter which) among the 
machinery termed the “poppet head” over the top of the shaft, 
However, it had to be done—I mean, it was necessary to ascend— 
and the sooner it was over the better. I therefore bowed to the 
Secretary, who was “up to the business,” saying I would follow him. 
He was much too courteous to take precedence of me. I explained, 
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however, that I had come down first, and could not think of pre- 
ceding him a second time. I thought, moreover, that if he went up 
first he might inform those above that there was “another” man 
coming up, in case they mistook the next signal, and wound me up as 
a load of wash-dirt. Fatal accidents from this had previously occurred, 
and might again. These things glanced through my mind, and through 
his too, I now began to fancy, for my friend continued to bow, 
and persevere in his politeness. There was clearly nothing for it but 
to go up at once, or confess why I preferred to follow ; and as I could 
not bring my mind to the latter, I e’en gulped down the unpalatable 
honour, and stepped into the gloomy gap at the foot of the shaft 
where the iron parrot-cage awaited its freight. The Underground 
Manager took his stand in front of me as before, showed me what to 
take hold of, and what to avoid, and how to carry my head. The little 
door was then closed upon us; the signal latch below gave the three 
knocks for the engine man above; the slack iron chain slowly 
became straight, and up we went, the motion being at first very slow 
and cautious. 

Once more then I found myself in a watery, wooden spout, of 
hundreds of feet perpendicular height, constructed, in the first 
instance, at the enormous cost of £48,840. What further cost has 
been incurred need not be stated. How insensible it seemed of me, 
and, above all, how ungrateful, not to set a due value on my present 
position. But the Underground Manager again cautioned me on the 
danger of looking upwards. The following reflection, however, 
occurred to me, as it must have done to any other adventurous 
traveller going up a spout, or in any other precarious position—“ If 
you risk your life to see something, and when you are in the very 
thick of it shut your eyes or hold your head down, of what use is it 
to risk your life? You must look up!” My companion observing 
my intention, as every voluntary movement in such a space could 
only be very cautiously and gradually effected, extended one arm and 
grasped me by the neck. Well, there was little enough to be seen, 
and at first nothing, as my eyes were speedily filled with water, 
which, fortunately, was fresh and clean. By force of contrast—the 
violent contrast of enormous breadth and extreme narrowness—I 
thought of the looking upward at the Falls of Niagara, where you can 
stand with your back against the rock below, having the dense 
curtain of the cataract arching over you in front ; but where you can 
see nothing till your eyes' have been filled, and your vision has 
mastered the watery medium. You then see something indeed, 
while in the present instance there is literally nothing to be seen but 
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the wooden walls of this costly spout, and an ant-hole of light at the 
top. As I bent back my head in gazing up, ‘the crown of my hat 
scraped the side of the spout behind me. If the reader has not 
previously realised this position, that finishing touch, I flatter myself, 
will have settled the matter. As we began to near the surface our 
rapid movement upwards was indicated by the (apparent) descent of 
watery sheets of light—watery sheet after sheet coming down with 
liquid brightness and rapidity. Presently our ascent became slower. 
We were now within fifty or sixty feet of the surface. “ There’s a 
man coming up,” ejaculated I, mentally. “Should we be drawn up, 
by any accident, towards the machinery of the ‘poppet head,’” said I 
to the Underground Manager, “be sure you don’t hold or help me! 
Leave me to do my best for myself. I keep up my practice at the 
gymnasium when at home, at ‘St. Kilda-on-the-Sea.’ I shall spring 
at the ladder. That’s the thing to do, isn’t it?” He told me it was, 
in such a case; and promised not to lay a hand upon me. Thus 
assured, the writer prepared himself with a clear purpose and cool 
energy for the thing which did not occur. All the better, a thousand 
times. How often this happens in every eventful life. We reached 
the surface. “There’s another man coming up!” we exclaimed, 
stepping with alacrity from the cage to the bank. Standing on 
terra firma, feeling the fresh air about me, with a bright, clear 
Australian sky above, I saw that the ascent and descent of the 
Great Extended was not such a serious matter after all, and at once 
offered to go down again for #50. This seemed to amuse the 
Manager and several miners round the top of the shaft. They said 
it was too much. 

The Secretary arrived at the surface a few minutes afterwards. 
We were then taken to a small publichouse attached to the works 
(but not a Tommy Shop), where we washed our faces and hands ; an 
operation which so refreshed me that I offered to go down the spout 
again for £25. The Manager said I should have to reduce my terms 
lower than that. We next adjourned to the dressing-room, where we 
changed our habiliments, in addition to which comfort the landlord 
of the little publichouse had lent me a pair of clean socks, which his 
wife had warmed at the fire. Such delicate attentions as these are 
not common in mining districts on any part of the globe, not even in 
South Staffordshire. My cure was completed by a bottle of soda- 
water with a nobbler of brandy in it; after which I shook hands with 
the Manager, assuring him that simply on the receipt of a cheque 
on the Great Extended for £10, I was ready to descend his shaft any 
day he liked to name. He smiled doubtfully, perhaps not believing 
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me in earnest. At any rate we all had a good laugh at several things 
each of us said in our best manner. 

Should I ever again see Ballaarat I intend paying a visit to the 
Cosmopolitan, and perhaps one or two others, where they have 
horses at work below. Not because those gold mines are more rich 
or interesting than the Great Extended, but, frankly, because a horse 
requires a shaft of reasonable dimensions, and so would any other 
equally rational creature. That H.R.H. Prince Alfred was taken 
down the watery spout in a similar cage, I certainly cannot believe, 
but it is pretty well known that on various far more trying occa- 
sions, besides the sad and almost tragic affair at Sydney, he con- 
ducted himself as became a prince of the royal blood. 


R. H. H. 























THE STORY OF THE “CAPTAIN.” 


yHE loss of this short-lived, but famous ship, will always 
form one of the saddest and most notable passages in our 
naval history. Such an event had never before occurred, 
and we trust never will occur again. That a magnificent 
war-ship, larger than the finest Transatlantic steamers, fully equipped, 
and manned by one of the “‘ crack” crews in our service, should have 
capsized at sea and been lost as she was seems almost incredible even 
now that we know the awful truth, especially when we remember that 
only a few weeks ago we were reading the most favourable reports of 
her behaviour in heavy weather. The fact remains, however, that the 
ship of which so much was hoped, and in which her gallant crew had 
unbounded confidence, lies buried beneath the waves off Cape 
Finisterre, and that in her five hundred of our bravest and our best 
went down. Yet even in the night of sorrow which this event has 
caused there is one ray of light—we know the truth respecting the 
Captain’s fate, and are not left in the uncertainty that would have 
resulted if no one had survived to tell the tale. Had it been other- 
wise we might have gone on adding to our fleet other Caffains, 
with the result, as we now know, of exposing their crews to similar 
disaster; but now, thank God, we know the danger and can 
avoid it. 

All our readers are, doubtless, more or less acquainted with the 
principal facts respecting this dreadful calamity, which have been 
elicited by the Court of Inquiry recently held at Portsmouth. The 
evidence has been published i” extenso, and has comprised the 
testimony of almost all those persons who could be expected to throw 
light upon the circumstances attending the ship’s construction, qualities, 
and loss. It would be out of place, therefore, for us to go through 
these facts and statements in order; but they contain so many 
technicalities and professional descriptions that we feel confident the 
general reader will welcome any attempt to make clear, in popular 
language, the main conclusions to which the evidence conducts. 
Such an attempt we propose to make, endeavouring to tell briefly the 
story of the Caffain from first to last, and supplying links not con- 
tained in the evidence from other reliable sources. The great and 
general interest felt in the subject leads us to believe that we shall 
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scarcely fail of readers, although much that has to be told is of a 
professional character. 

At the outset let us pay a tribute of respect to the memory 
of Captain Cowper Coles, to whose name will always be attached 
the honour of having introduced the turret system, which was 
entirely novel in principle, yet so wonderfully simple and well 
adapted for working heavy guns, that in a few years it overcame 
prejudices founded upon the traditions of centuries, and now bids 
fair to take the lead in armoured war-ships. The development of 
the turret principle was Captain Coles’ great work, and we owe 
him no small debt of gratitude. His labours found their end 
only with the loss of his life ; and, like Winstanley at the Eddystone 
Lighthouse, he perished in what seemed the hour of his triumph. 
In the Captain he had shown us what was his conception of a 
sea-going turret cruiser, and had broken away entirely from pre- 
cedent and rule. _He seemed, during the earlier trials, to have 
succeeded admirably in meeting the requirements of an English 
man-of-war, capable of keeping the sea and fighting in all weathers. 
There was good reason, therefore, for his enthusiastic belief in the 
future of his invention, although to lookers-on it appeared to be 
wanting in judgment and moderation ; but no one would desire to 
set this slight and natural failing against the services he has rendered, 
or to forget that he found a tomb in the ship in which he so fully 
believed. 

Captain Coles’ earliest suggestions to the Admiralty were made 
during the Crimean war, and when the ironclad reconstruction of our 
navy was begun he came forward with schemes for placing the guns 
in cupolas or shields instead of at broadside ports, such as our 
wooden ships had. His plans were not accepted by the Admiralty 
when first presented, but a year or two later it was decided to con- 
struct two coast-defence turret-ships, and these were commenced early 
in 1862. Having taken this step, the Admiralty declined further 
action until these ships were tried ; but other governments were not 
so shy of the new invention, and the public had the mortification 
during the years 1863-64 of knowing that while we stood still 
foreigners were actually having turret-ships built in this country, and 
were not contented with using them for coast defence, but were 
equipping them for sea-going purposes in accordance with Captain 
Coles’ ideas. The fact gave rise to considerable remonstrance and 
agitation in the press and elsewhere, and bitter complaints were made 
of the obstructiveness and prejudice of the Admiralty. At length 
this agitation had its effect. In October, 1864, Captain Coles, after 
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conferring with the Admiralty began to prepare a design for a sea- 
going turret-ship, masted and rigged for cruising purposes, and was 
granted the assistance of some professional persons in the work. 

The design thus prepared was submitted early in 1865, and was 
referred by the Admiralty to a committee of naval officers, of which 
the Earl of Lauderdale was chairman. After examining a number of 
naval and professional men, the committee submitted a report,* 
which concluded as follows :—“ We do not recommend a ship should 
be built upon the design submitted by Captain Coles, although great 
pains have evidently been bestowed upon the preparation of that 
design. . . . . . But the advantages of the turret system of 
armament are so evident . . . that notwithstanding many atten- 
dant disadvantages we submit that the matter should be no longer 
left in doubt, and that a trial should be given to the system in a sea- 
going ship, armed with two turrets.” 

Prompt action was taken, for once, by the Admiralty on this strong 
recommendation, and within six or seven months of the presentation 
of the report a turret-ship, designed by the Controller’s Department, 
was commenced at Chatham. Captain Coles had been previously 
consulted respecting the turret-arrangements of this vessel, but their 
lordships had independently decided the great features of the con- 
struction of the ship herself—such as the arrangement of the armour 
plating, the height of the side out of water, &c. When completed 
the design was, however, sent to Captain Coles for inspection and 
remarks. It did not at all meet his “views of a sea-going turret-ship,” 
‘ and he informed the Admiralty of the fact, adding, “nor can she give 
my principle a satisfactory and conclusive trial.” It is only justice to 
admit that in this case the Admiralty acted‘admirably ; nor is it more 
than the truth to say that Captain Coles’ judgment was in error, for 
the Monarch, built from the Admiralty design, has proved one of our 
most successful ironclads. Refusing to alter their own ship or to 
desert the principles they had laid down for their designers, they 
yet recognised fully Captain Coles’ claim, as the inventor of the 
turret system, to work out what he considered to be its best develop- 
ment for sea-going purposes, and made him the offer “ of reducing to 
practice his own views of what a sea-going turret-ship should be,” 
authorising him to call in the aid of one out of several large private 
firms in preparing his design, from which they promised to build if it 
were approved when completed. The pressure of public opinion, 
undoubtedly, had much to do with this proposal, and no better proof 





* Since printed as a Parliamentary paper, ‘“‘ Navy (Turret-ships).” No 87. 
1866, 
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of the fact could be given than is afforded by a passage in the decision 
of the Court of Inquiry, which runs as follows :—‘“‘ The Court before 
separating find it their duty to record the conviction they entertain— 
that the Capfain was built in deference to public opinion, expressed 
in Parliament and through other channels.” 

Captain Coles at once closed with the offer made him, and 
chose Messrs. Laird, of Birkenhead, as his naval architects and 
ship-builders, they having had considerable experience in the con- 
struction of small turret-ships. From their joint action sprang the 
design of the Captain, and before proceeding further it will be well 
for us to gain an idea of the principal features of the ill-fated vessel. 

In objecting to the Monarch, Captain Coles had specified what he 
considered to be the essential features of a sea-going turret-ship, 
saying, “‘ The great point which remains to be further developed in my 
invention is its enabling the heaviest ordnance, that would destroy 
any ironclad in existence, to obtain an all-round fire, and to be 
efficiently carried on a minimum beam and tonnage, with a maximum 
speed, at the same time showing the minimum area above the water- 
line to be plated that can be given to insure safety to the vessel at 
sea and render her habitable for the crew in all climates.” Let us see 
how far the ship realised these conceptions. 

The armoured hull of the Cap/fain was a raft-like structure, the top 
of which, or upper deck, was intended to be about 8 feet above water 
when the vessel was fully laden, but was really only 6% feet above 
water in the completed ship. In ordinary ships of equal size with 
the Captain this height, or “freeboard,” as it is technically termed, 
would be about twice as great, and on this account the Capfain is 
referred to as a “low freeboard ” turret-ship, while the Monarch (which 
has her upper deck 14 feet above water) is known as a “high free- 
board” ship. Hereafter we shall have to refer again to this question 
of freeboard in its relation to the safety of ships, but for the present 
will only say that Captain Coles undoubtedly thought that 8 feet was 
sufficient freeboard “to ensure safety to the vessel at sea.” 

Upon this low-armoured hull were carried two turrets, the tops of 
which projected a few feet above the upper deck. Each turret con- 
tained two of our most powerful guns, each weighing 25 tons, and 
throwing projectiles of 600 pounds weight. These guns certainly 
gave the vessel the power which Captain Coles wished to obtain of 
“destroying any ironclad in existence” at the time ; but they did not 
possess that all-round fire on which he had set so much value. Had 
there been no projections above the upper deck besides the turrets 
such a power of horizontal command might have been obtained, no 
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doubt ; but having made the freeboard very low it became absolutely 
necessary to protect the deck and the turrets from the wash of waves 
by means of a forecastle at the bow and a poop at the stern, each of 
which was of considerable length, and about 14 feet in height. 
Between the poop and forecastle, and at the same height above 
water, ran a longitudinal platform about half as wide as the upper 
deck; this platform was known as the “hurricane” or “flying 
deck,” and it served the same purpose as the upper deck in an 
ordinary ship, access being obtained to it by means of enclosed 
passages between the turrets. It will doubtless be in the recollection 
of most persons that this hurricane deck was supposed to have 
aided considerably in capsizing the vessel, by acting as a sail: in 
this opinion we cannot concur, and we would add that it was abso- 
lutely necessary to have such a platform in the Cap/ain as there 
were many occasions, during her trials, when men could not have 
stood upon the upper deck on account of the wash of the sea. This 
deck had the additional advantage of enabling the upper deck to be 
always kept clear for firing the turret guns. Granting that low free- 
board was desirable, it is hard to see what better arrangement could 
be made. That is, however, the critical question. 

Of the other details of the ship we need not speak. She was 
undoubtedly well-protected, well-armed, had good speed under steam, 
and was in most respects a very efficient fighting ship. She had 
besides the masts and rigging of a fully-equipped sailing iron-clad, 
the lower masts being supported by steel tripods instead of shrouds 
(z.e. inclined ropes leading from the ship’s sides to the upper ends 
of the masts). Captain Coles introduced these tripods because they 
interfered less than shrouds with the fire of the turret guns. On the 
whole, there was ample reason for saying, as Vice-Admiral Symonds 
did in his report, ‘‘I consider that great and successful ingenuity has 
been generally displayed in her arrangements.” 

The design for the Captain was submitted to the Admiralty about 
the middle of 1866, and was very soon afterwards approved, but 
from some cause or another no steps were taken to build her until the 
early part of the next year. About two years were occupied in 
completing the vessel, so far as was thought desirable before floating 
her out of the dock where she had been built, and another year elapsed 
before she was sent to Portsmouth to be fitted out for sea. When 
first set afloat it became evident that the ship’s load draught of water 
would be greater than was intended, and when she was ready for sea 
it was found that she drew about 2 feet more water than was designed, 
thus bringing her freeboard down to about 6% feet, and reducing the 
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height of the turret guns above water by an equal amount. The error 
in construction thus disclosed was both serious and considerable ; it 
represented an increase in the actual weights of something like 800 
or goo tons—that is of about one-eighth, or one-ninth of the total 
weight of ship and lading. In consequence of this error the Caftain 
was never tried at sea under the conditions which her designers hoped 
to obtain, but the responsibility was entirely their own, and the 
increased immersion would seem from the evidence given before 
the Court of Inquiry to have resulted from a lavish expenditure of 
material made with the view to strengthen the hull. In their decision 
the Court laid great stress on the fact “that before the Caf/ain was 
received from the contractors, a grave departure from her original 
design had been committed, whereby her draught of water was 
increased about 2 feet, and her freeboard was diminished to a corres- 
ponding extent ;” the reduction in freeboard amounted to one-fourth 
that intended to have been obtained. 

It does not appear that any serious doubts of the ship’s sea-worthiness 
were entertained in consequence of the increased draught, although 
it did at that time seem questionable whether the height of the guns 
above water would be sufficient for fighting in heavy weather at sea. 
The ship was commissioned in the spring of this year by Captain 
Burgoyne, V.C., of whom we need write no other word of praise 
than that, in his hands, every one felt confident the vessel would be 
made to do all that she was capable of doing. Accompanied by 
her great competitor, the Monarch, the Captain left Portsmouth on 
May the roth for her first cruise at sea, and after joining the 
Channel Squadron off Cape Finisterre engaged in a series of trials, 
indicated by the Admiralty, for the purpose of ascertaining her 
qualities in sailing, steaming, and fighting at sea, both actually and 
relatively to the Monarch. These trials were conducted by Sir T. 
Symonds, the Admiral in command, and were fully reported upon 
by him; this report-has since been printed by order of Parliament, 
and contains some very interesting facts.* Of these we can only 
say now that they carry on their face the conclusion that the 
Captain was considered to have succeeded admirably; and that 
she was perfectly sea-worthy, as well as an efficient fighting ship. 
On the last point, which we have said was thought to be doubtful 
by some persons, Admiral Symonds dwells at length in the report, 
remarking that both the Monarch and the Captain “can use their 
guns . . . . inanysea in which an action is likely to be fought.” 





* Navy (Ships ‘‘ Monarch” and ‘‘ Captain”). No. 402; 1870, 
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In other passages of the report and its enclosures the Caffain is 
described as a very steady ship, rolling but slightly in very rough 
water; as standing up well under her canvas, and being stiffer than the 
Monarch; and as being ‘buoyant and remarkably easy in every way.” 

After these trials, extending over the greater part of May, the 
Captain took a very high place indeed in public estimation, and the 
slight fears which existed previously as to the influence which the 
deeper immersion would have upon her qualities, seemed to be almost 
entirely removed. Admiral Symonds, it is true, expressed “a hope 
to see a higher freeboard,” but not on the ground of sea-worthiness ; 
his wish was to do away with the poop and forecastle in order to 
increase the range of the turret guns. The Admiral also said “the 
masting is much overdone beyond the strength of the complement ;” 
but he did not hint at the sails being in excess of the ship’s power to 
carry them, or, in technical language, of her “stability,” although he 
has since been credited with having done so. In short, all the reports 
convey the impression that the Captain after trial in heavy weather 
was considered by those who had watched her, and by those on board, 
a safe and sea-worthy vessel. There is indirect evidence also to show 
that both Captain Coles and Captain Burgoyne were perfectly 
confident after these and further trials, of the surpassing merits of 
the vessel. One extract must suffice. Captain Commerell, of the 
Monarch, stated (in his evidence before the Court of Inquiry) that 
“Two days after arriving at Vigo Captain Coles, in the presence of 
Captain Burgoyne, who did not dissent, expressed the greatest 
possible confidence in her stability, and said that beyond a certain 
point she could not go over. Captain Coles altogether laughed at 
the suspicion of her going over. I had reason to think from 
conversations which were very frequent that Captain Burgoyne had 
thought the ship overweighted, but from recent trials his mind was 
set at rest.” This confidence was shared by all on board, and 
was well expressed by Mr. May, one of the survivors, when he said, 
“T always felt myself on board the finest ship in the world until 
she foundered.” 

Early in June the squadron returned to England to refit. The 
Captain having but few repairs to complete was ready before the other 
ships, which had been longer in commission ; and as it was considered 
desirable to give her the fullest trial at sea, she started alone early 
in July, and proceeded as far as Vigo, whence she returned to Ports- 
mouth. The results obtained on this cruise also appear to have 
been most satisfactory, and raised still higher the public estimate of 
her merits. Everything seemed to point to the probability of her 
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becoming the first of a series of low freeboard turret-ships, and the 
press was almost unanimous in its advocacy of that course. The 
Admiralty, however, determined to have still further trials before 
coming to a decision. 

The Channel Squadron left England early in August, with the 
Captain in company, on what, alas, proved her final cruise. Her 
departure was hailed with satisfaction, because it was hoped that the 
much-vexed turret question was at length approaching a solution. 
After joining the Mediterranean Squadron at Gibraltar, the combined _ 
fleets cruised in company for several days, nothing worthy of note 
occurring until the 6th of September, the day before the Caf/ain was 
lost. On that day the wind freshened, and a trial of sailing was 
ordered by Admiral Milne, who was at the time on a visit of inspection 
to the Captain. The particulars of this trial, and of the Caféain’s 
behaviour while it was transpiring, were made the subject of careful 
inquiry by the Court, and the public are in possession of the facts. 
The only thing that need be said respecting them is that on this day 
the Captain appears to have become inclined very much more than 
she had been reported to have done on previous trials of sailing ; 
but for this change no assignable cause could be found. On earlier 
trials the vessel had not apparently “heeled” over more than eight 
or ten degrees ; but on the 6th of September she heeled twelve or 
fourteen degrees, and sometimes buried the edge of her low deck in 
the water. Admiral Milne was so impressed with the ship’s condition 
that he called Captain Coles’ attention to it, and said, “I cannot 
reconcile myself to this state of things, so very unusual in all my 
experience.” To this remark Captain Coles replied, “Oh, there is 
not the slightest danger,” and undoubtedly believed that there was 
none. Admiral Milne, too, according to his own evidence, did not 
apprehend any danger, but considered it most undesirable that the 
ship should have her deck so low as to be washed by the waves when 
she was heeled over; and after expressing this opinion he let the 
matter drop. We are not likely now to learn anything more than we 
know respecting the ship, but we cannot avoid regretting that no 
reason could be assigned for the vessel’s great heel under sail on her 
last trial. It might have helped us much, had we known the truth, 
in accounting for the terrible disaster that followed so soon. 

Towards evening Admiral Milne left the Caféain, and returned to 
his flag-ship. As the night came on the ships in the squadron were 
put under easy sail, and ordered to keep station. The darkness 
gathered thicker and thicker, the weather became wilder, but still 
it was not so bad as to cause any apprehensions whatever for the 
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safety of any other ship in the squadron. Towards midnight a 
severe squall came on, and the sea became confused although not 
very high. All the ships except the Caffain kept on their course, 
and all on board them felt secure amid the raging storm; but the 
Captain was overturned, and went down bottom upwards. The 
survivors are unanimous in their evidence on this point, and the 
deposition of one will stand for all, running as follows :—“ About 
midnight the ship made a heavy roll, and before she had time to 
recover a heavy sea struck her, and threw her on her beam ends. 
She then turned bottom upwards, and went down stern first. From 
the time of her turning over to the time of her sinking was about ten 
minutes.” Who could venture to imagine the agony that was com- 
pressed into that brief interval of time ? 

Such were, in brief, the circumstances attending this dreadful 
calamity so far as they will ever be known. Respecting them there 
is no ground for discussion ; but there is good reason for asking why 
the ship was lost in weather when the remaining ships of the squadron 
experienced no danger, and for inquiring as to the responsibility of 
those who built her and sent her to sea. Before concluding our 
sketch, therefore, we will attempt to answer these questions. 

Why was the Caffain lost? we ask. The verdict of the Court 
supplies the answer given by the naval men who composed it, and 
says, ‘she was capsized by a pressure of sail assisted by a heave of 
the sea,” almost repeating in fact the words of some of the survivors. 
Was the pressure of sail excessively great, then? The Court replies, 
“The sail carried at the time of her loss (regard being had to the 
force of the wind and the state of the sea) was insufficient to have 
endangered a ship endowed with a proper amount of stability.” 
Had not the Caf/ain a proper amount of stability? we inquire. The 
Court answers, “ Her stability proved to be dangerously small, com- 
bined with an area of sail (under the circumstances) excessive ;” it 
also, as we said above, calls attention to the increased immersion, as 
‘“‘a grave departure from the original design.” On the whole this 
verdict is, we think, a sound one, but in some respects it is extremely 
vague, and it fails to bring into proper prominence that which 
had as much to do with her loss as any other feature, if it had not 
more influence in bringing the disaster to pass—we refer to the low- 
ness of her free-board, or height out of water. Let us try to make 
this point intelligible to the unprofessional reader, for it is of the 
utmost importance. 

When an ordinary ship with sides rising high out of the water is 
inclined by the pressure of wind on her sails, or any other external 

VoL. V., N.S. 1870. 34 
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force, it is a matter of common observation that a strong tendency to 
return to the upright position becomes developed ; and that as soon 
as the pressure is removed the vessel does return to the upright— 
“rights” herself as sailors say. This tendency to right, or “ righting 
force,” as it is termed, grows almost at the same rate as the inclina- 
tion until a considerable angle is reached; thus, for example, we 
should not be far wrong to assume for any high freeboard ship that 
the righting forces for angles of inclination equalling ten, fifteen, and 
twenty degrees, would be respectively about twice, thrice, and four 
times as great as that at an inclination of five degrees. Hence it is 
obvious that in such cases the greater the angle rolled through, within 
the limit of keeping the upper deck above water, the larger will the 
righting force become. In a low freeboard ship like the Caf/ain the 
conditions are very different, as several witnesses very clearly showed 
before the Court of Inquiry. So long as the edge of the low deck is 
not buried under water, the righting force does continue to increase 
just as it would in a ship with high sides, but when once a portion of 
the deck is brought beneath the water level, the rate of increase in 
the righting force becomes slower, and before long it reaches a 
maximum value, after passing which it decreases slowly until, before 
the vessel is quite on her beam ends, it reaches a zero value.* 

This statement of the different conditions of high and low free- 
board ships cannot be better illustrated than by quoting (from Mr. 
Barnaby’s evidence before the Court ‘of Inquiry) a few figures drawn 
from calculations made at the Admiralty for the purpose of determin- 
ing the variations in the nghting force of the Caffain ; it must not be 
supposed, however, that we in any way guarantee the accuracy of the 
calculations. At an inclination of fourteen degrees the edge of the 
deck became immersed, as Admiral Milne saw it on the trial of the 
6th September ; the righting force was then said to equal 5,700 tons 
acting at a leverage of one foot. But fourteen degrees is not the limit 





* Readers possessing a knowledge of mechanical principles will at once under- 
stand what we mean by this righting force; it consists of the moment of a 
** couple,” the forces of which result from the action of the pressure of the water 
through the centre of gravity of the volume displaced, and of the ship’s weight 
supposed to be concentrated at her centre of gravity. With a high freeboard, as 
the ship heels over, the ‘‘arm ” of this couple becomes increased on account of the 
fact that the volume then immersed is not symmetrical about the ship’s central 
plane of division, but has its greater part towards the side entering the water; hence 
the righting force grows. With a low freeboard the same thing is true until some 
portion of one side of the deck is immersed, but then the centre of gravity of the 
water displaced begins to return towards the vertical line through the ship’s centre 
of gravity, and the righting force consequently becomes decreased. 
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of heel possible, and taking a higher figure, twenty-one degrees, Mr. 
Barnaby said the righting force would be equal to 7,100 tons acting 
at a leverage of one foot. This is its maximum value, and beyond it 
the righting force decreased gradually, until at the extreme inclina- 
tion of fifty-four degrees it became nothing, z¢., the application of the 
smallest force would capsize the ship. 

If the Court meant to express this view of the matter by the 
phrase, “her stability proved dangerously small,” then we perfectly 
agree with the justice of their verdict; but there is a doubt as to 
whether this was their meaning, and in much that has been writen on 
the question quite another meaning has been attached to the words, 
and the term “stability” has been supposed to express only what 
naval architects call “stiffness” (Z¢, the power which the ship 
possesses to stand up under her sails), irrespectively of the height of 
the upper deck above the water. Now, apart from the question of 
freeboard, there is good evidence to show that the Caf¢ain was not 
deficient in stiffness under canvas, as compared with other ships in the 
squadron. Captain Commerell, of the A/onarch, said (in his Report 
published in a Parliamentary paper), ‘I should consider her rather a 
stiff ship under sail ;” Captain Burgoyne reported, during the first 
cruise, ‘‘the ship appeared to stand up well to her canvas ;” and one 
of the witnesses before the Court stated that Captain Burgoyne assured 
him that the Captain was “a very stiff ship to an angle of some six or 
seven degrees, beyond which it seemed difficult to carry her.” On 
her last trial of sailing, too, although the Captain heeled over to a 
larger angle than had been previously reported, she did not heel so 
much as the /uconstant, one of the high freeboard ships. In short, 
had the Caftain possessed a high freeboard and the same sail-carrying 
power up to the inclination of fourteen degrees (when the edge of 
her deck became immersed) as she actually possessed, she would 
have resisted the squall that proved fatal to her, and have come out 
of it as well as the Zuconstant did; of which her captain said, “I 
was perfectly safe in my mind as to the safety of the Znconstant during 
the night in question, and carried my side sleeping-cabin port open.” 

We are forced, then, to the conclusion that the loss of the Captain 
must be attributed mainly to the fact of her low freeboard being 
associated with a degree of stiffness which would have been sufficient 
in a ship with high sides, but was not sufficient to prevent her from 
being forced over by the wind and sea beyond her point of maximum 
stability. Her sails could (as shown on the 6th of September) give 
her a steady heel which brought the edge of her deck close to the 


water level, and any sudden shock had only a small margin or 
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reserve of stability left to overcome. Taking Mr. Barnaby’s figures 
once more for purposes of illustration, the righting force at fourteen 
degrees, when the edge of the deck was brought to the water-level, 
was about 5,700 foot-tons, and there the ship was held by the steady 
pressure of the wind. Now the maximum righting force only exceeded 
this by 1,400 foot-tons, and hence a squall of wind acting suddenly 
upon the sails might, without any great stretch of the imagination, 
have been supposed capable of blowing the vessel over, unless the 
sails or the spars gave way. 

But this is only a partial view of the matter, for it excludes from 
consideration the fact that a ship at sea has to encounter waves of 
various forms and sizes, and may be set rolling in such a manner as 
to incur danger, quite apart from the pressure of wind on her sails. 
In a low freeboard ship this is particularly important, for it may result 
in the vessel’s rolling, as it were, against the slope of a wave; and, 
by burying some portion of her deck in it, sustaining a very serious 
loss in her righting force. Now, there appears to be evidence to 
show that in the case of the Caffain something of this kind happened. 
The Court had good reason for expressing the belief that “the sail 
carried at the time of her loss was insufficient to have endangered a 
ship endowed with proper stability;” the fact being that it was a 
very moderate spread of canvas indeed. On the other hand it appears 
that there was a “cross sea” on, which attracted the attention of 
officers of the watch on board several ships, and the opinions of the 
survivors were almost all in accordance with the statement of the 
gunner’s mate, James Ellis, who said, “It appeared to me that 
the ship was thrown over by the wind and sea together. She 
appeared to be thrown over by the sea, and then unable to recover 
herself.” The Court endorsed this view to some extent by alluding 
to “the heave of the sea,” as well as the “pressure of sail,” as the 
cause of the disaster; but they evidently attached more importance 
to the latter feature. 

Why was the Caffain lost? We answer, because having a low free- 
board, and a stiffness which was sufficient only when associated with 
high freeboard, she was so circumstanced in the squall on the morning 
of the 7th September as to be driven by the wind and sea beyond 
her position of maximum stability, and so capsized. 

On whom, then, rests the responsibility? So far as the design and 
construction of the vessel are concerned, Captain Coles and Messrs. 
Laird undoubtedly should bear it. When the vessel was thought to 
be a success they had the credit ; it is but fair that the fact should be 
remembered now the ship is lost. The Court recorded the opinion 
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that the Captain was built “in opposition to the views and opinions 
of the Controller (of the Navy) and his department, and that the 
evidence all tends to show that they generally disapproved of her 
construction ;” the professional advisers of the Admiralty are 
therefore exonerated so far, and the pressure of “public opinion ” has 
to bear the blame of causing such a vessel to be constructed. With 
regard to the departure from the design involved in the increased 
immersion and decreased freeboard, it is only necessary to say that 
Messrs. Laird as builders accept the responsibility ; and we join with 
the Court in thinking it a very “grave” matter, for such a reduction 
in the intended freeboard entailed a loss of that reserve-stability 
which would have resulted from having the deck higher out of water. 

The only further question to be asked is, we think, Why was the 
Captain allowed to go to, or continue at, sea after the Admiralty 
officials had, by means of actual calculation, determined her stability ? 
It was stated in evidence that before she started on her last cruise 
experiments were made to ascertain the position of her centre of 
gravity ; and towards the end of August the calculations based upon 
the experiments were completed. Why was no warning given when 
the results were obtained? The official answer to this question was 
given in evidence by Mr. Barnaby, who said, “I should not have 
presumed to press those calculations in the face of the officers who 
tried the Captain. It would be presumptuous to do so, because it 
is impossible to submit to calculation the height of the wave, the 
force of the wind, &c. After the ship was lost those calculations 
have been held to show why she was lost, and they do partly explain 
it; but so far as I am aware no one predicted from them that the 
Captain would turn over. Had I thought so I should have felt it 
my duty, notwithstanding the awkwardness of the position as between 
ourselves, Captain Coles, and the designers, to have said so.” This 
seems to us a fair and open statement of the case. Before the 
calculations were made the vessel had been tried at sea, and had, as 
we have seen, been reported upon most favourably as respected her 
seaworthiness. ‘The calculations, on the other hand, required to be 
supplemented by certain assumptions as to the possible circumstances 
in which the vessel might be placed at sea, and there was therefore an 
element of doubt as to their value ; on this account they were not set 
against the actual results of trials at sea as reported by responsible 
naval officers. And we may add that we do not think any naval 
architect placed in similar circumstances would have ventured to 
found his action upon theoretical investigations merely when he had 
before him what purported to be the results of actual and extensive 
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practice. The dangers inherent in low freeboard ships when rigged 
as cruisers were well known as abstract principles, and had been 
applied so far as to cause the rejection of a scheme for sending 
masted monitors to sea. The Captain, however, was not a 
monitor, and she had passed successfully through heavy weather. 
What person would have ventured to condemn her as unseaworthy 
three months ago, at least on the ground of her danger of cap- 
sizing? Now she is lost we can explain the occurrence, but we 
could not anticipate it. To be wise after the event is a very 
easy matter; and any person who dared to claim that he had pre- 
dicted such a disaster as that which has occurred would be fairly 
open to the charge of inhumanity, unless he could show also that he 
had previously done all in his power to give effect to his views, and 
to prevent loss of life. 

The Captain was a great experiment, and she has failed. The 
price we have paid for our certain knowledge of the dangers of such 
ships is a heavy one—soo precious lives, and little short of half a 
million sterling. But we have learnt a lesson we shall not soon 
forget, and masted turret ships are not likely to be built in future 
unless they have a higher freeboard. 

The gallant ship is lost, and almost all her crew have perished 
in her, but they have left behind them wives and children whose 
claims upon our sympathy and help need not be urged. The 
“ Captain Relief Fund” already reaches a respectable sum ; we trust 
that before it closes it will be worthy of the nation, in whose service 
our noble seamen laid down their lives. 

















ON THE PRINCIPLES 
OF ARTIFICIAL FLY-FISHING. 


RECENT reviewer of my book, the “‘ Modern Practical 
/ Tages. Angler,”* has observed that the purpose of the work is 
D aSne J) twofold : first, to supply the demand which exists for 
BS) Ko some general and complete angling manual, bringing the 
subject up to the mark of modern art ; and, secondly, to introduce 
my views on the subject of fly-fishing, “which not only differ widely 
from hitherto received canons, but which, if accepted, will practically 
revolutionise, in the direction of simplifying, the whole system, both 
of making and using artificial flies.” 

The favourable manner in which this portion of my book has been 
received by some of the ablest of the critical journals led me to think 
that possibly a resumé of the views referred to, with a few illustrative 
observations on the general theory and practice of artificial flies and 
fly-fishing, would not be without interest to the readers of Zhe Gentle- 
man’s Magazine. 

Trout flies and salmon flies differing essentially in many points, 
both of principle and detail, will be most conveniently dealt with 
separately. The following remarks are confined to flies and fly-fishing 
for trout and grayling. 












THE SYSTEM OF ARTIFICIAL TROUT FLIES AND FLY-FISHING. 


The first question, and one which inevitably meets us at the outset 
of our investigation, is “ Why, and for what, do trout take the artifi- 
cial fly?” ‘Clearly”—the answer must be—“ for the purposes of 
food, and in mistake for the natural insect.” But then comes the 
question “ How do we know that?” Answer, “ Because unless the 
artificial fly bears some resemblance to the natural, doth in form and 
colour, trout will not take it. Moreover (speaking generally) they 
will not take it at all except in the position in which the natural fly is 
commonly found,—that is, in or near the surface of the water.” The 
words above italicised are to be noted, because upon the fact of this 





* The ‘* Modern Practical Angler: a complete Guide to Fly-fishing, Bottom- 
fishing, and Trolling,” by H. Cholmondeley-Pennell; author of the ‘‘ Angler- 
Naturalist,” ‘The Book of the Pike,” &c. London: F. Warne & Co,, Bedford 
Street. Illustrated by 50 engravings of Fish and Tackle. 
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essential double resemblance are based the differing tenets of the 
opposite schools of modern fly-fishers. These parties may be 
described as the “ colourists,” or those who think “colour” every- 
thing and “form” nothing ; and the “formalists,” or “ entomologists,” 
as they have been sometimes termed, who hold, with the late Mr. 
Ronalds, that the natural flies actually on the water at any given time 
should be exactly imitated by the artificial fly used, down to the most 
minute particulars of form and tinting. The latter class includes 
probably the very great majority of anglers—both apostles and 
disciples—who have in most cases imbibed their opinions, until 
recently unchallenged, almost unconsciously and without ever ques- 
tioning their soundness. The “colourists” are still but a section, 
though an increasing one, of the general fly-fishing community, and 
are represented by a few enterprising spirits in advance not only of 
their age, but also, as I believe, of the truth. The theories of the 
two schools may probably be contrasted with advantage, though at 
the risk of some after refutation. 

The position of the “ formalists ” is as follows :— 

Trout take artificial flies only because they resemble both in form and 
colour the natural flies they are in the habit of seeing ; if colour is the 
only point of importance, why does not the “colourist” fish with a bunch 
of feathers tied on to a hook promiscuously ? Why adhere to the form of 
the natural fly at all? Evidently because it is found, asa matter of fact, 
that such a bunch of feathers will not kill. If this be so: if in other 
words the fish do take the artificial for the natural insect, it follows 
that the more minutely the artificial imitates the natural fly the better, 
and also, by a legitimate deduction, that the imitation of the fly on 
the water at any given time is that which the fish will take best. 

To the above argument’the “ colourists ” reply :— 

Your theory supposes that trout can detect the nicest shades of 
distinction between species of flies which in a summer’s afternoon 
may be numbered actually by hundreds, thus crediting them with an 
amount of entomological knowledge which even a professed naturalist, 
to say nothing of the angler himself, very rarely possesses ; whilst at 
the same time you draw your flies up and across the stream in a way 
in which no natural insect is ever seen, not only adding to the im- 
possibility of discriminating between different species, but often 
rendering it difficult for the fish even to identify the flies as flies. . The 
only thing a fish can distinguish under these circumstances, besides 
the size of the fly, is its colour. We therefore regard form asa 
matter of comparative indifference, and colour as all important. 

Now it will of course be seen at a glance that these arguments are 
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mutually destructive : there is in both a part that is fallacious as well 
as a part that is true. Each argument is, however, sound so far as to 
be an “unanswerable answer” to the other. Itis clear—as stated by 
the “ formalists ”—that colour is mot everything in a fly, because if it 
were, a bunch of coloured feathers tied on anyhow to a hook would 
kill as well as an artificial fly, whereas by their practice the 
“colourists” themselves admit that such is not the case. On the 
other hand, the argument of the “ colourists” that from the way the 
artificial fly is presented to the fish it is impossible they can distinguish 
minutia of form and imitation, equally commends itself to common 
sense and common experience. This is, in fact, the great flaw in the 
entomological or formalistic argument—the point in which their 
theory entirely breaks down. Because trout take the artificial for the 
natural fly, thus to a certain point necessitating imitation, the 
formalists argue that the one should be an exact counterpart of the 
other, ignoring the fact that ‘he two insects are offered to the fish under 
entirely different conditions. The artificial fly is presented under water 
instead of on the surface; wet instead of dry ; and in brisk motion 
up, down, or across stream, instead of passively floating. No doubt 
if the flies could always be kept dry and passively floating—that is, as 
they are seen in nature—the exact imitation theory would (though 
then only up to a certain point) be sound enough ; but as in practice 
this is impossible, except in the instances of a few very large flies 
such as the May-fly, we are perforce driven to artificial expedients to 
extricate us from the “unnatural” dilemma. Thus at the very outset 
we find ourselves compelled to simulate life instead of death in our 
flies ; and for this purpose impart to them a wholly unnatural motion 
whilst swimming: and as it is found that ‘a naturally-proportioned 
insect is deficient in such motion, or “movement,” an unnatural 
quantity of legs (hackles) are added to it—in the smaller species the 
wings being often altogether omitted. In short, we are launched 
upon an entirely artificial system, in which experience to a great 
extent supersedes nature as a pilot. The colourists take advantage 
of this undeniable position to assail the whole system of “form ” as a 
blunder, and in doing so themselves make a blunder still greater ; 
they not only draw from correct premises an erroneous conclusion, 
but they draw a conclusion the very opposite of the logical one. For 
if it be admitted (a) that trout do take the artificial for the natural fly, 
and (6) that from the way in which the fly must be presented to them it 
ts difficult to be recognised ; the logical deduction is, not that form is of 
no consequence, but on the contrary that it is of the utmost con- 
sequence, and that the fly ought to be as “ fly-like ” and characteristic 
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as possible, so as, notwithstanding its rapid and unnatural movements, 
to be at once and unmistakably identified as a fly. 

Surely this is plain common sense as well as argument? The 
superadded theory of the “ formalists,” that the imitation of the 
natural fly on the water at any given time is that which the fish will 
take best, falls, as a logical sequence, with the proposition on which 
it was based. As might be expected, it was never found to stand the 
test of practice, the experience of every fly-fisher teaching him that 
as a general rule when a particular natural fly is on the water in great 
abundance, trout will commonly take better an artificial fly imitative 
of any other species. Mr. Stewart, who has written an excellent 
book on trout fishing in clear water, founded on the same proposition 
as Mr. Ronalds’s—viz. that trout take the artificial for the natural fly— 
argues that because the natural dry fly usually floats passively down 
the stream, the artificial fly—qef—should do the same. This is 
another analogical fallacy, the error of which would seem hardly to 
require an almost universally opposite practice for its demonstration. 
Ninety-nine men out of a hundred find it best to give a slight move- 
ment to the fly in the water. 

To sum up the foregoing arguments, therefore, the true rationale of 
the matter stands thus :— 

(A.) Trout take the artificial for the natural fly. 

(B.) But the natural fly is commonly dry and floating, whilst the 
artificial is constantly wet and sunk. 

(C.) To hide the counterfeit it is necessary to give the latter an 
unnatural and life-like motion in the water, to aid which an unnatural 
quantity of legs (hackles) are also added. 

(D.) But this movement of the fly makes it more difficult for the 
fish to recognise it—let alone to identify it as a particular variety of 
one of half a hundred allied species. 

(E.) And it becomes doubly important that the imitation insect 
should be as characteristic and “ fly-like” as possible. 

(F.) General size, general form, and general colour, are, therefore, 
the all-important points to be borne in mind in the construction of 
artificial trout flies. 


The next step is to reduce these proportions to practice ; and the 
argument seems naturally to take somewhat the following form :—If 
when presented to them in the only manner in which we can present 
them, nice varieties of imitations, and shades of shape and colour 
cannot be distinguished by trout, the great mass of flies now used are 
obviously unnecessary, and, where either the colour or outline is con- 
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fused, are mischievous. It would be better on every ground to detect 
two or three of the most favourite and distinctive families of flies, and 
imitate them only; not in their varieties, or even species, but, as it 
were, in their types—and using those colours only which represent 
the prevailing tints in the selected families. 

What, then, are the most favourite families of flies—most favourite, 
that is, in the eyes of trout ? 

Without question the Zphemeride and Phryganida, and with good 
reason, as with hardly an exception they are all bred in the beds, 
banks and reeds of the waters over which they afterwards fly. To 
the first-named family belong, roughly speaking, the whole collection 
of the “ Duns” and “Spinners”—the Drakes or May-flies, the dark 
Mackerel, the Sand-fly, and the March Brown; whilst the latter 
includes the Cinnamon, the Grannom or Green-fly, the Willow-fly, 
and, more important than any, the Stone-fly or “Water Cricket,” 
which in the early part of the year is so plentiful on many rivers. 
Of these two great families, in fact, some of which are on the 
water every day of the year, fully three-fourths of the contents of 
most fly-books will be found to consist; they therefore commend 
themselves as the families from which our typical flies should be 
made. As regards form or shape no question can arise, the selected 
families being all unmistakably and characteristically fies, in the 
proper sense of the term, having wings, legs, and, I think, without an 
exception, ‘“whisks” or hair-like appendages at the tail. These 
whisks are not only very fly-like and distinctive features, but are also 
easily imitated and assist materially to disguise the hook, as well as 
to make the fly swim straight. ‘This last is an important point, as the 
effect of the extra weight at the bend of the hook, unless counteracted 
by some additional “ float,” is to make the fly swim tail downwards. 

The great majority of the most favourite river flies belong to the 
order Veuroptera, or nerve-winged insects, the wings of which, being 
filmy and transparent, cannot be really imitated by feathers or any 
other available material. Wings are therefore merely an encumbrance 
to the artificial trout-fly, and should be entirely rejected. 

The next point is Colour. On examining the fresh-caught 
Ephemeride and Phryganide (for those in the entomologist’s col- 
lections are generally faded) it will be found, in the first place, that 
there is almost always a general similarity in colour, though not in 
the exact tint, between the wings and the bodies and legs, and that 
the colours which predominate—indeed almost monopolise—are 
greens, yellows, and browns. Our typical flies should evidently, 
therefore, be of these colours. 
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Size, a most important point in artificial flies, demands the next 
consideration. As we have no longer imitations of actual species, 
size is a matter of no moment with regard to the flies themselves, 
though of the greatest consequence in another point of view. And 
in this lies one of the greatest advantages which those who may act 
on the foregoing principles will reap. For nothing is more certain 
than that some waters—usually large ones, whether rivers or lakes— 
require large flies ; whilst small ones, almost equally universally, have 
to be fished with small flies. This necessity cannot be ignored by 
the “ formalists ” any more than by the “colourists,” and the result, 
as regards the former, is that they are obliged frequently to use a fly 
professing to be an exact imitation of the real insect, say of the 
March Brown, for example, and having no other advantages but such 
supposed resemblance, which is only half the natural size! This one 
fact, which is undeniable, is of itself almost a sufficient refutation of 
the “exact imitation” theory. Under my system, in which the flies 
are typical and not specific imitations, the size can always be adapted 
to the size of the water without any loss of imitativeness. 

The foregoing observations, of course, fully hold good as applied to 
grayling, and the three typical flies referred to, described in the 
“Modern Practical Angler,” and which are new both in principle 
and detail, will be found, taking the season through, to kill more fish 
than the many varieties now generally used. This then is, in my 
belief, the true theory of artificial trout flies: not by any means as 
originally conceived—for first theoretical conceptions are almost 
always more or less crude and imperfect—but the theory as ultimately 
elaborated, examined by the light of the theories of others, and 
worked out, tested and re-tested by myself during some twenty years’ 
practical experience of fly-fishing on many of the principal rivers and 
lakes in the three kingdoms. 


SALMON AND GRILSE FLIES. 


With regard to salmon fishing the arguments adduced against a 
multiplicity of flies apply, and with even additional force, as it is not 
pretended by any sect or school of angling that salmon flies really 
imitate the colour or form of natural insects, but are rather evolve- 
ments from the internal consciousness of anglers and tackle makers. 
They are more numerous in their endless variety of colour and design 
than even trout flies, and are proportionately more useless except to 
those whose business it is to make or sell them. 

The result of my experience is that there is but one essential in the 
construction both of salmon and grilse flies, and that is drid/iancy and 
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strength of colouring, and that in proportion as they fulfil these 
conditions are their killing properties. Size is, on the contrary, an 
element constantly varying from local circumstances. A large river or 
lake usually requires a large fly, and vice versa, and this again should 
be larger or smaller, according as the weather is dark or bright, windy 
orcalm. These are all points demanding exercise of judgment, for 
in their combinations they present considerable variety; but the 
essentials of the flies themselves never vary. 

In the “ Modern Practical Angler” I have given three salmon and 
grilse flies which combine the before described essentials in what my 
investigations lead me to believe to be the most perfect form. The 
prevailing colours of these flies are (1) silver, (2) gold, and (3) the 
prismatic or rainbow colours as shown in the solar spectrum. 

One word in conclusion with regard to white or sea trout, and 
their congeners, which would appear in their tastes and habits of 
feeding to be somewhat intermediate between salmon and brown 
trout. Sometimes I have found the three typical flies already described 
for brown trout and grayling very effective, and in dark large waters, 
those recommended for salmon and grilse, dressed small ; but, on the 
whole, my experience leads me to give the preference, under ordinary 
circumstances, to the former dressed with the addition of a ribbing of 
tinsel, and which will kill sea trout both in still and running water 
better than any other flies with which I am acquainted. 

Lt will thus be seen that under my system six typical flies—three for 
salmon and grilse—and three for trout, white trout, and grayling—are 
substituted for the whole of the artificial flies now in use; and numbering 
upwards of 1,000 patterns. 

H. CHOLMONDELEY-PENNELL. 
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THE NEW SCHOOLMASTER 


ABROAD. 
BY BLANCHARD JERROLD. 


ORE than forty years ago Lord Brougham, in a 
memorable speech in opposition to the power held 
by the Duke of Wellington when he dispensed “ all 

: the patronage of the Crown, the Army, and the 
Church,” said, ‘‘I have no fear of slavery being introduced into this 
country by the power of the sword, It would take a stronger, it 
would demand a more powerful man, than even the Duke of 
Wellington, to effect such an object. The noble Duke might take the 
army, he might take the navy, he might take the mitre, he might 
take the seal—I would make the noble Duke a present of them all. 
Let him come on with his whole force, sword in hand, against the 
Constitution; and the energies of the people of this country will not 
only beat him, but laugh at his efforts. There have been periods 
when the country has heard with dismay that the soldier was abroad. 
That is not the case now. Let the soldier be ever so much abroad 
in the present age, he can do nothing. There is another person 
abroad—a less imposing person, and in the eyes of some an insig- 
nificant person—whose labours have tended to produce this state of 
things. Zhe schoolmaster is abroad; and I trust more to the school- 
master, armed with his primer, for upholding the liberties of the 
country, than I fear the soldier with his bayonet.” 

Consider the years which have passed over us since these memor- 
able words were uttered ; and then we shall reflect upon the fact that 
we are only just now entering upon the task of national education, 
with a feeling akin to shame. For the last half-century we have been 
studying the bayonet, the rifle, and the power of ordnance, while we 
have been quarrelling over the primer. The schoolmaster has been 
driven into nooks and corners. Bigots have snatched his pupils 
from him ; and it is with the Bible that the zealots in favour of the 
education of every child in the three kingdoms have been beaten. 

Just forty-five years ago Mr. Brougham was advanced as a candi- 
date for the Lord Rectorship of Glasgow University, in opposition 
to no less a favourite and claimant than Sir Walter Scott. The 
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election was decided by the casting vote of Sir James Mackintosh .- 
and Sir James’s choice was immediately justified by the installation 
address which Brougham delivered. Brougham the worker was 
perhaps the most extraordinary man England has produced ; and the 
example of his life is as valuable as the run of his achievements. It 
was while he was hardest worked at the bar that he was most actively 
employed in directing the publications of his Society for the diffusion 
of useful knowledge. It was in the severest heat of his professional 
life that he laboured in the cause of popular education. So far back 
as 1820 he introduced a bill for the education of the poor in England 
and Wales; and between that date and 1830 he promoted the 
establishment of the London University and the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. His passionate energy was chiefly 
spent on the spread of the schoolmaster ; and it is to his vehement 
longing for the diffusion of knowledge among the ignorant at almost 
any cost, that we must attribute the intolerant nature of his earliest 
proposition, viz., that the clergy should have the absolute control 
over the national schools. The Nonconformists beat him ; but they 
never cooled his ardour in the schoolmaster’s cause. That the 
provisions of his original education measure were unpopular because 
its author was intolerant, cannot be held for one moment; since in 
1824 he laid the foundation-stone of Dr. Birkbeck’s Parent Mechanic’s 
Institute,* and inaugurated that widespread system of adult education 
which, during the last forty years, pending a compromise on an 
agreement among the sects, has alone prevented the working classes 
of this country being sunk in absolute ignorance. His “ Practical 
Observations” which he addressed to the employers and employed 
on popular education, stirred vast masses of men, and spread upon 
their sight the shocking evils of popular ignorance. It enjoyed a 
popularity only equalled by Foster’s treatise, and proximately by 
Mayhew’s “ What to Teach and How to Teach It.” Observe the 
vehement rapidity with which the enthusiast who was leading the 
schoolmaster abroad transacted the successive businesses which he 
had brought upon himself. The year following the beginning of the 
institution in Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, we find him, 
in connection with Lord John Russell, Dr. Lushington, William 
Allen, and, a little later, with Charles Knight, projecting machinery 
for the production and diffusion of school books for his fullgrown 





* The London Mechanics’ Institute—originated by Dr. Birkbeck, after his 
successes with his lectures on mechanical science, delivered to the mechanics of 
Glasgow. 
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pupils. He began by writing for them an encouraging and stimulating 
treatise on the Objects, Pleasures, and Advantages of Science ; and 
then, under the practical direction of Mr. Charles Knight, a series of 
books were issued which carried forward the work of adult education 
apace. The penny magazine was a powerful engine in the progress ; 
and when we add to this opening up of cheap and good literature as 
a profitable trade, the foundation of University College in 1827, we 
have shown the main directions of Brougham’s activities by which he, 
and those who acted with him, continued to keep the schoolmaster 
abroad, when the bigots were doing their utmost to put him down, or 
wrap him in “the bemummying wrappers of sect.” Even the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge was mutilated by party narrow- 
ness and selfishness. The promised works on political philosophy and 
economy were not undertaken, because, according to Miss Martineau, 
whose calm and impartial judgment I unhesitatingly adopt, after the 
Whig members of the society had reached power, they were averse 
from making the masses of the people sharp and penetrating judges 
of statesmen. This is an old story, which the close of many 
Whig lives illustrates. The schoolmaster was to stop short of the 
professor, lest the mass should become troublesome critics of public 
men. When we see that even in these days over-education is set up 
as something to avoid, lest workers should not remain content to 
work ; we can understand that in the rooms of the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, thirty years ago, the Whigs of mark 
thought the diffusion of the art of government a trifle dangerous—to 
their class. They would not vulgarise statesmanship. 

But let us remember all they did. They set the ball rolling. They 
so far advanced a taste for knowledge among the masses of the adult 
population of their countrymen, as to make the supply of good 
popular books, a profitable business. Mr. Charles Knight, speaking 
of his connections with Lord Brougham’s Society, says: “In 1827 I 
became connected with the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge; and soon after edited and published ‘The British 
Almanac’ and ‘Companion,’ and ‘The Library of Entertaining 
Knowledge.’ ‘Through twenty years—until, indeed, the Society 
thought that the time was come when individual enterprise would 
accomplish all that they had attempted—I was more or less connected 
with this memorable association.” Mr. Knight’s business grew out 
of the taste this association had created. “In this species of enter- 
prise ‘The Penny Magazine’ led the way. ‘The Pictorial Bible’ 
was the most successful of the more permanent class of such publica- 
tions ; ‘The Thousand and One Nights’ was the most beautiful. 
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The ‘ Pictorial History of England’ was followed by the ‘ Pictorial 
Shakspere,’ which was the most congenial undertaking of my literary 
life ; and then by the ‘ London.’ This series of years, which brought 
with them unabated literary labour and most anxious commercial 
responsibility, were not without their enjoyments of pleasant and 
remunerating work. ‘They afforded me the consolation that I was 
performing a public good, when I bore up, unaided, under the heavy 
load of ‘The Penny Cyclopedia,’ overweighted with taxation.” * 
Here we see the beginnings of that vast popular literature which has 
followed the repeal of the taxes on knowledge, and the generous and 
enlightened initiation of Brougham and his associates. We get a 
glimpse of the roads far off, that have led up to this November 1870 
—when school boards are to be educational parliaments all over the 
kingdom—charged with the holy duty of providing elementary 
' knowledge to every child that is born within the realm. 

It was through Mr. W. D. Hill, the friend of the good cause and 
of many good causes through many years, that Charles Knight was 
introduced to Brougham at the end of 1826—the object being to 
combine the publisher’s “ national” books with the plans of the public 
friends and supporters of popular education. Mr. Knight first saw 
Brougham, on a November night, at his chambers in Lincoln’s Inn, 
“sitting amidst his briefs, evidently delighted to be interrupted for 
some thoughts more attractive.” Mr. Knight records: “The foremost 
advocate of popular education made no harangues about its advantages. 
He did not indoctrinate me, as I have been bored by many an 
educationist before and since, with flourishes upon a subject which he 
gave Mr. Hill and myself full credit for comprehending.” Brougham 
went straight then, as I can testify he did thirty years afterwards, to 
the heart of the business in hand. But difficulties supervened in 
regard to Mr. Knight’s “ National Library”—in which the Church 
(in the shape of a bishop) figured as the hindrance to this attempt “to 
present the most valuable and interesting articles of an Encyclopedia 
in a form accessible to any description of purchaser ;” and finally his 
independent endeavours after the diffusion of useful knowledge were 
paralysed. The Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge aimed 
at no profits; for Dr. Lardner operated with the Longmans, and 





* Mr. Charles Knight relates how he had projected a ‘‘ National Library” of 
cheap, good books—and had settled the subjects of about 100 volumes in history, 
science and art, and miscellaneous literature, before he was introduced to Mr. 
Brougham, and how he had consulted Mr. Colburn and others on the subject. 
Constable was also in the field. 

VoL. V., N.S. 1870. 3B 
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Constable * had already moved ahead. . After a short period of trial, 
however, the projector of the “National” series was, through the 
friendly instrumentality of Mr. Hill, installed as superintendent 
of the publications of Brougham’s Society; and thenceforward 
the feeding of the popular mind with sound and cheap know- 
ledge became a methodical and incessant task. Of his few early 
impressions of the society Mr. Knight says—and his testimony 
is important: “It was not necessary that I should regularly attend 
at the offices of the Society in Furnival’s Inn; but I had often to 
confer with Mr. Coates, the active and intelligent secretary of the 
Society, and to attend some meetings of the general and special 
committees. I gradually came to form a just estimate of the indivi- 
dual characters and qualifications of those with whom I was brought 
in contact. I found them, collectively, very different from provincial 
committees of which I had once had some experience—earnest in 
the pursuit of a common object ; not intent upon personal display or 
the assertion of petty self-importance ; men of cultivated minds, each 
treating the opinions of the others with respect; the most capable 
amongst them the most modest ; in a word, gentlemen and scholars.” 

With these gentlemen and scholars Mr. Charles Knight travelled 
many a laborious year. He replaced the horrible old almanacs t by 
the “British Almanac” and the “Companion ;” and found “the 
rapid genius of unprocrastinating labour” always ready to second 
him—and with clear sight and unflagging vigour. 

In 1870—the year when national elementary education is to be 
begun—it is surely fit we should call to mind all this valiant labour 
that has gone before—and it is the base on which we are about to 
build. They were no mere talkers who first sent the schoolmaster 
abroad. Within a week of this memorable declaration by Brougham, 
his literary lieutenant Charles Knight tells us, the Annual Report of 
the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge appeared. The 
schoolmaster had been made a worker with a will, before Brougham 
proposed him as a toast at a dinner of the London Mechanics’ Insti- 
tution (June 5, 1828). ‘The report said: “The success which has 
attended the labours of the committee, to make the most useful and 
the most exalted truths of science easily and generally accessible, 
great as it has been, was not unexpected by any who reflected 


* In January, 1826, Constable, fearing ruin, went to London with the resolution 
of applying to the Bank of England for a loan of between £100,000 and £200,000 
on the security of the copyrights in his possession. 

+ ‘*Poor Robin’s Almanac” closed his hundred and sixty-eight year ‘‘a drivelling 
idiot, still clinging to his filth.” —Awigh?’s ‘‘ Passages of a Working Life.” 
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upon the desire of knowledge, happily so signal a characteristic of 
this age. It has encouraged them to extend their efforts, and to 
leave nothing undone, until knowledge has become as plentiful and 
as universally diffused as the air we breathe.” 

The story of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge 
and of the stimulus it gave to adult education remains to be fully 
written, together with that of the independent pioneers of cheap and 
sound instructive literature. It will keep well, however; for still 
there are sneerers; and prejudices remain abroad that would be 
combined to trample out an historian of the cheap press. When, 
some forty years ago, Mr. Knight was travelling through the provinces 
as the representative of Brougham’s Society, he learned “that many 
individuals who at first affected to underrate cheap philosophy had 
begun to alter their tone; and that the mechanics connected with 
the Liverpool Institution read and purchased the Treatises "—of the 
Society. Dr. Traill reported that the extension of philosophy to the 
lower orders had met a few clerical opponents—adding: “The 
London University is usually coupled with these obnoxious inno- 
vations, in the minds of such alarmists, as a part of a great system 
that is to overthrow the altar and the throne.” The prejudice had 
not quite disappeared in 1834—nor from the heart of: the Society for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. In a debate in the House of 
Commons, in 1834, on a motion for the repeal of the Stamp Duty on 
Newspapers, Mr. Matthew Davenport Hill, then member for Hull, 
reproved Mr. Bulwer, who had just described the “ Penny Magazine” 
as affording a trumpery education to the people—because it dealt in 
accounts of birds and insects, and such matters. Mr. Hill confessed 
that the magazine was a project of his own—and he hoped that the 
insight into the wonders of creation which it afforded was not “a 
trumpery affair.” 

Mr. Bulwer was not singular in his views in 1834—nor were the 
Liverpool clergy in their disdain of philosophy for the million in 
1828. They have disciples, plentifully sown throughout the land 
still, who scoff at a penny magazine, a penny newspaper and a penny 
cyclopedia. But Mr. Knight’s account of the origin of the “Penny 
Magazine” is too suggestive to be omitted from this review of the 
days when first the schoolmaster was sent abroad over the British 
Isles. 

“‘ The circumstances connected with this project were these. The 
town in that time of political excitement abounded with unstamped 
weekly publications, which in some degree came under the character 
of contraband newspapers, and were nearly all dangerous in principle 

3 B2 
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and coarse in language. Mr. Hill and I were neighbours on Hamp- 
stead Heath, and as we walked to town on a morning of the second 
week in March, our talk was of these cheap and offensive pub- 
lications. ‘Let us,’ he exclaimed, ‘see what something cheap and 
good can accomplish! Let us have a Penny Magazine!’ ‘And 
what shall be its title?’ said I. ‘The Penny Magazine.’ We went 
at once to the Lord Chancellor (Brougham).* He cordially entered 
into the project. A committee of the Society was called, and such a 
publication was decided upon after some hesitation. ‘There was a 
feeling amongst a few that a penny weekly sheet would be below the 
dignity of the Society. One gentleman of the old Whig school, who 
had not originally belonged to the Committee, said again and again, 
‘It is very awkward!’ Lord Brougham, however, was not accus- 
tomed to let awkward things stand much in his way. ‘The Penny 
Magazine’ was decided upon.” 

“Tt is very awkward ” is still the exclamation of many a Whig and 
Tory old gentleman, in the present time; when cheap newspapers 
are selling by the hundred thousand; and the pupils of Lord 
Brougham’s Society who have realized the value of knowledge, are 
advancing in the world. They who cannot give any logical form to 
their opposition to popular knowledge : ask with silly airs of mystery 
—what nextx—and next?’ In country places yeomen lament the 
horn-book in the hand of the plough-boy; and their fathers were 
among the country gentlemen who detested Lord Brougham for his 
busy life in aid of education for the many ; and for his zeal in estab- 
lishing what they were pleased to call a Brummagem University in 
London. They had representatives as we have seen in the bosom of 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge Society; and I make bold to 
assert that the old gentleman who found the bare idea of a Penny 
Magazine “ very awkward ” was among those later committee-men to 





* A week after Brougham had become Chancellor and was oppressed with 
stirring State affairs—he would make meetings in his private room in the House of 
Lords. I have myself (in his late days) spent the luncheon hour with him in the 
Lords to talk over educational and other subjects, and to prepare plans. But this, 
as related to Mr. Knight, is of December, 1830: ‘‘ Having received a note from 
Lord Brougham to come to his private room in the House of Lords before the 
afternoon meeting of the House, I had a very hurried interview. The time was 
expired for his moving into the House. The Mace and Purse were in the passage ; 
anxious ushers were about the door. ‘I can only stay to say a word,’ he 
exclaimed ; ‘advertize ‘‘ Paley” (‘* Paley’s Natural Theology,” with notes and an 
introductory discourse, by Henry Lord Brougham) to-morrow morning.’” He 
had that moment resolved upon the work ; and the world knows how he got 
through with it. 
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whose baneful presence the Society owed the restriction of the area 
of its subjects, and its final extinction, long before knowledge had 
become as common “as the air we breathe.” 

Brougham’s object—and that of the men who acted with him— 
in founding University College, London, was to afford unsectarian 
academical instruction to his countrymen. It was a new weapon 
which he invented to overthrow the intolerance of his day—and 
which, developed into the University of London and represented in 
Parliament, remained a monumental pioneer of toleration that will 
honour the memory of all who were concerned in its foundation. 
Concurrently Henry Lord Brougham worked at the diffusion of 
elementary and advanced education. While he thrust sound and 
noble treatises on all branches of learning into workshops and 
mechanics’ institutes; while he hammered at the vile law abuses 
which he found a foul slough round the woolsack; and while he 
helped forward any good and high cause with his pen ; he fought for 
the learned who were not of the National Church, and obtained for 
the lettered Dissenter the advantages of academical honours. The 
constancy with which he worked, and with which all who were asso- 
ciated with him, laboured also; is an example which has not been 
followed overmuch of late years. When the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge was at full work, Ministers of State regularly 
took their share of the management, the proof-correcting ; and at the 
Society’s regular dinner meetings, where high thinking was done over 
plain living (paid for by each diner), at the Gray’s Inn Coffee House 
—all social distinctions were merged in the common level of a general 
purpose—the education of the people.* The present generation 
should not forget its debt of gratitude to these single-minded, earnest 
scholars and gentlemen ; and it is their example which I am chiefly 
anxious to urge upon the general attention at this moment when the 
schoolmaster whom their gallant and neglected chief sent abroad, 
and did his utmost to keep abroad, is about to penetrate to the 
eyries of the poor of towns, and to the most solitary collier. 





* “* Lord John Russell, Lord Auckland, Lord Althorp, Mr. Denman, Mr. Spring 
Rice, Sir Henry Parnell, were always ready to work as members of our Com- 
mittee, even after they had been called to the highest offices of the State. After 
the Reform era I have sat at the monthly dinner with five Cabinet Ministers, to 
whom it appeared that their duty was to carry forward that advancing intelligence 
of the people which had conducted them to power, and which would afford the 
best security that liberal opinions and democratic violence should not be in con- 
cert, as the ‘one increasing purpose’ was working out the inevitable changes of 
society and government.” CHARLES KNIGHT. 
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The care and skill with which Lord Brougham and the famous men 
who were associated with him, avoided the traps and weapons which 
the warring interests and jealousies of religious bodies raised against 
them, were not the least part of their triumph. Dr. Lyon Playfair, 
in his recent address as president of the Education Department of 
the British Association, dwelt on the success with which polemical 
assailants have attacked the schoolmaster for the last thirty years; but 
from his admirable review he omitted the brilliant sorties against the 
bigots’ citadel which have been made since the time when Brougham 
first announced that the schoolmaster was abroad, and that he trusted 
more to the village pedagogue with his primer, than he feared the 
bayonets of Wellington, or any other military commander. It is 
true that “while other nations in Europe have spread primary and 
secondary education in well-organized systems throughout their lands, 
England has not even laid the foundation-stone of a national system 
till the present year. And so we have the disgrace of having the 
worst educated people, as a whole, of any country which professes 
a high civilization.” But, what would have been our condition 
had there been no cheap Useful Knowledge—spread by voluntary 
machinery; if there had been no ‘“ Penny Magazines” and cyclope- 
dias, no Murray’s, Constable’s,; Home and Colonial, and Standard 
and Family Libraries ; no William and Robert Chambers (who were 
in the field with their “ Miscellany” before Mr. Hill with his “ Penny 
Magazine”) ; no Dr. Lardner, Thomas Mayhew (whose early labours 
with a’Beckett, Tomlins and others are quite forgotten by the present 

- generation), Charles Knight, Cassell ; no Rowland Hill—‘‘the young 

schoolmaster of Hazelwood” who became one of the most illustrious 
of national benefactors ; no Brougham and Russell? Suppose the 
political heroes of the first Reform Bill had not, in the intervals of 
political business, done something more than sneer at the ignorance 
of the men of whom they were making masters. Suppose Lord 
Brougham had been Mr. Lowe ; and Earl Russell, Mr. Disraeli? 

With the Reform Bill, of 1832—what would have been done to 
lift the people out of the slough of ignorance? Would these right 
honourable gentlemen have been seen at the regular work of sub- 
committees of a gigantic concern, for the publication of popular 
treatises on the various branches of useful knowledge ? 

Mr. Knight is referring to the autumn of 1829, and thenceforward, 
for many years, when he describes the monthly meetings of the 
Society. “At these periodical gatherings there is a dinner at five 
o’clock—a plain English dinner, at a moderate fixed charge, to 
which each present contributes. There is a subscription for wine. 
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On these occasions the organization of the Society is fully developed. 
The sub-committees report their proceedings ; the general committee 
confirm them. Questions are asked; suggestions are made. The 
chairman conducts the proceedings with the least possible parade 
of words. The members express their opinions in the same quiet 
conversational tone. * * * * The dinner is over in an hour. 
There has been pleasant gossip and occasional fun, A few cordial 
greetings have passed in the old form of the wine-pledge, which we 
of a past generation regret to find almost obsolete. The cloth 
is cleared—and business begins—“ subjects of science, of art, of 
literature, having to be discussed, the talk is sure to be improving, 
and occasionally amusing. The chair is generally filled by Mr. 
Brougham, and in his rare absence, more frequently by the treasurer, 
Mr. William Tooke, than by Lord John Russell, the vice-chairman.” 
There were sixty members of this great educational committee— 
nearly twenty more than that body which is about to be elected to 
guide the education of London. They included statesmen, physicians, 
professors, lawyers; and these “not only clubbed their technical 
knowledge, but their various acquirements in science, in history, in 
art, in ancient scholarship, in modern literature.” The list compre- 
hended Henry Hallam, the historian (one of the founders) ; Francis 
Beaufort, the hydrographer to the Admiralty, Henry Bellenden Ker, 
Matthew Davenport Hill and his famous brother Rowland, Dr. Roget, 
Charles Bell, Dr. Neil Arnott, Dr. Maltby, Bishop of Durham (who 
did not “insist upon religious topics being thrust in among secular”), 
Isaac Lyon Goldsmid, William Allen the Quaker, Mr. John William 
Lubbock, the mathematician (father, I presume, of Sir John Lubbock, 
who is, all true friends of popular education hope, to be a City 
representative at the London Board elect), Lord Wrottesley, Sir 
Benjamin Malkin, Sir John Lefevre (‘“‘one of the distinguished 
Cambridge Graduates who gave to the Useful Knowledge Society 
the prestige of their academical honours”), Mr. George Long, the 
Greek scholar, Professor de Morgan, Mr. Leonard Horner, Mr. De 
La Beche, Mr. Vigors, member for Carlow and one of the founders 
of the Zoological Society and Gardens, Dr. Anthony Todd Thomson, 
Mr. William Coulson, Dr. Conolly, John Herman Merivale, Sir 
George Cornewall Lewis, Mr. James Manning, Mr. David Jardine, 
Mr. Thomas Falconer, Mr. John Wood (chairman of the Inland 
Revenue), Mr. James Loch, the Duke of Sutherland’s auditor, and 
others. Each member represented a branch of knowledge of which 
he was an acknowledged master: and all concurred heartily in 
making the Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties (the Society’s 
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best known work),* less difficult to the poor and toiling masses of 
their countrymen. 

The deliberation and care with which the argument of Mr. George 
Lillie Craik’s was laid, testify to the thoroughness of the workers 
who composed that Voluntary and Independent Educational board, 
that Lord Brougham created so many years ago; and which had 
Mechanics’ Institutes, and workshops for its school-rooms. The 
work was to be a text-book—a gallery of exemplars. How then 
should the examples be limited, and what manner and purpose of 
life be held up to be the guiding-star of seekers after knowledge? 
Brougham, Knight, and Craik argued the point together unweariedly. 
Mr. Knight records : “In the preliminary stages of discussion on the 
objects and mode of treatment of a book such as this, which was 
to embrace a large number of illustrative anecdotes of the love of 
knowledge overcoming the opposition of circumstances, there were 
necessarily different estimates of the value of scientific and literary 
studies, whether ‘for use,’ or ‘for delight,’ or ‘for ornament.’” The 
author of the book put the distinctions to be observed with precision 
and acumen ; and his observations are worth citing at this moment 
when an Educational Council is about to be elected in the Metro- 
polis, and when educational boards are about to operate all over the 
country. 

Mr. Craik said: ‘‘Our concern, it appears -to me, is neither 
with individuals who have iz any way been exalted from one region 
of society to another, nor even with such as have been chiefly the 

_ authors of their own exaltation,—for the fact of their own exaltation 
is not at all the one upon which we wish to fix attention, even 
although we should make it out to have been in every case the 
consequence of their abilities and their attainments. What, then, is 
our subject? Not the “iumphs of genius, nor of perseverance, nor 
even of perseverance in the pursuit of knowledge, because it is not 
the success of the effort, at least in a gross and worldly sense, we 
would point attehtion to; nor is it by any means what is called 
genius to which we are exclusively to confine ourselves, while we still 
less mean to include every species of perseverance. But we want a 
category which will embrace, for example, the cases at once of Lady 
Mary Wortley Montague, of Franklin—of all, in short, who, whether 
in humble or in high life have pursued knowledge with ardour, and 








* The title of Mr. Craik’s work originally stood, ‘‘The Love of Knowledge 
overcoming Difficulties in its Pursuit.” The proof of Vol. I. was sent to 
Brougham, and fe corrected the title to ‘‘The Pursuit of Knowledge under 
Difficulties.” 
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distinctly evidenced, by the seductions they resisted, or the difficul- 
ties they encountered and overcame for her sake, that she was the 
first object of their affections ; and that the pursuit of her, even 
without any reference to either the wealth, the power, or the distinc- 
tion, which she might bring them, was, in their estimation, its own 
sufficient reward.” If such a spirit could be inculcated, only here 
and there, with the spread of elementary education ; if the love of 
knowledge for the sake of the delight that dwells in her bosom and 
that fortifies the heart and mind against failure and misfortune, 
distress and disease, could be grafted on the young tree with the 
elementary budding—moral education would keep pace with that of 
the school-form, and we might look forward to a brilliant future 
generation indeed. 

To the hands of the people the people’s education has been com- 
mitted. Every rate-payer is a schoolmaster, since his voice makes 
the Board, that forms the school. It is thus, of the deepest 
importance to the future of the nation, that school-board electors 
should assume their trust with a perfect sense of its solemn respon- 
sibilities. A true standard of the admirable is the starting-point to 
be aimed at; and I cannot imagine a better text-book for the school- 
board elector who desires to exercise his trust with an enlightened, 
Christian conscientiousness—than “ Richter’s Levana,” in which it is 
declared amid a hundred poetic truths, that a noble action is the 
soundest foundation-stone for a child’s church. Goldsmith, I 
remember, observes—with the bitter fruit of experience in his 
memory—‘ Frugality, and even avarice, in the lower orders of 
mankind, are true ambition.” He acknowledges moreover that he 
had learned from books to be disinterested and generous, before 
he was taught from experience the necessity of being prudent. His 
education had been wrongly directed—as that of many a boy has 
been. It had not been balanced. His generosity brought him to 
so many scrapes and errors that he regretted he had not been, as a 
poor youngster, impressed with the virtue of a frugality extending to 
what the outer, surface-exploring world would call avarice. Craik, in 
his endeavours after a true standard for his book, is careful to guard 
against success, as the goal to which the student should be directed. 
He will have knowledge accepted and hugged, as its own exceeding 
great reward—and not as a weapon to fight the world with. If such 
self-questioning, and seeking after the truth, for the guidance of the 
rising generation, should be made to dwell in the breasts and to 
animate the trust, of the school-board voters who are, by the Act of 
last Session, about to be called into activity ; national education will 
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advance, from this time, with a stride that will soon land us in 
advance of the best educated communities of the Continent. But 
what kind of spirit is abroad with the new Schoolmaster ? 

Committees of every description, councils, unions, groups of men 
who are excited by the gnawings of ambition, to seek here, there, 
and everywhere for vantage-ground ; are on the wing. They are 
holding meetings, drawing up addresses, ordering, hectoring, par- 
celling out the ground, as though all the land were theirs ; printing, 
advertising, and placarding—in the old, bad, familiar way. Political 
and polemical sectaries are forming catechisms for candidates. For 
half a century children have been left ignorant while the sects have 
been fighting over their heads ; and only a few months ago Parlia- 
ment was got to assent to unsectarian national education. We were 
tired of being a scandal among the civilised nations, because of the 
crass ignorance of the masses of our people—that was waiting until 
the little fights of the sects should be over, to be informed. And, 
for the sake of Christianity; for the sake of the happiness of the 
people whom the bigots had kept brutish ; for the sake of humanity, 
outraged when left to toil and die with no more knowledge of the 
scheme of the universe than the ox of the field and the birds of the 
air—Parliament was forced to take the case of all the unschooled 
young in hand—and to say that every child shall be taught to read 
and write, let those who might direct its religious duties! It is for 
the common weal that every citizen should grow up informed. Every 
ignorant man is a danger, as well as a scandal in a civilised state. It 
is then, for the school constituencies of the country to say now whether 
the Act of last session shall be loyally interpreted ; or whether the 
irrepressible and fanatical sectaries who have been the rock ahead of 
the national schoolmaster for fifty years, shall resume the old battle in 
the school boards. 

I have dwelt at some length on the constitution and work of 
Brougham’s Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, not only 
because it was really and truly the original education board, that 
kept religious teaching beyond its pale and yet had divines on its 
committee ; but because I believe that in the composition of its 
committee, and in the spirit that presided over the election of com- 
mittee-men, will be found models which will guide school-board 
electors to just definitions of candidates who should command their 
suffrages. The Elementary Education Act of 1870 is one based on 
the principle of perfect toleration, since it supports denominational as 
well as unsectarian schools. It is reported that Churchmen, not 
content with the fifty per cent. which the Act gives to denominational 
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schools, are actually working hard in London to “ prevent Dissenters 
of all degrees from getting public help from local rates for the 
schools where no particular shibboleth or observance shall be re- 
cognised, and where, without breach of discipline, parents may 
withhold their children altogether from the particular class in which 
the schoolmaster undertakes to expound even elementary truths.” 
Such a line of conduct is most reprehensible: it is immoral. It is, 
in plain words, an attempt to break the law. An authority on this 
law—nay, one who has a strong parental interest in it—observes on 
this clerical line of conduct, that whoever enters a school board with 
the intention of perverting or subverting its principle of perfect 
toleration is disloyal to the law ; and, whoever votes for a candidate 
whom he suspects of such intent is an accomplice before the fact in 
disloyalty. 

The Elementary Education Bill was introduced into the House of 
Commons by Mr. Forster on the 17th of last February ; it was read a 
second time without a division on the 22nd of March—and a third 
time on the 2nd of August. It passed rapidly through the House of 
Lords—through the tingling fingers of the Bishops—and on the 9th 
of August received the Royal assent. That the perfect toleration 
which is the basis of the measure ; which supports religious while it 
provides unsectarian, religion* should be in view of the first election 
of the London board, endangered by the action of political and 
polemical parties, augurs ill for the future. After the second reading 
of the Bill, Mr. McCullagh Torrens proposed his London Board. 
The subject remained for three months under public discussion. 
Conferences were held during the interval; and these led to the 
adoption of the plan of the member for Finsbury by the entire body 
of metropolitan members. The Board was finally carried on the 17th 
of July: and this triumph was hailed as one that, would tempt to the 
government of metropolitan schools an elective body consisting of 
the tried and enlightened friends of education, without regard to class, 
sect, party, or petty local influences. 

Neither men of ultra opinions nor those of bigoted views 
would be good administrators of the new law of perfect educational 
toleration. The school representatives of the metropolitan districts 
will be returned neither by vestry interests nor by Boards of 





* On the second reading of the Bill, Mr. Forster, in reply to Mi. Dixon’s 
amendment, protesting against leaving the question of religious instruction in 
schools supported by public funds and rates to be determined by local authorities, 
was specially emphatic in his refusal to be a party to ignoring religion in education 
by Act of Parliament. 
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Guardians. They will be exponents of the wishes of whole parlia- 
mentary districts; and will thus be protected against petty inter- 
ference of hole-and-corner busybodies. It has been justly said that 
“the breadth and diversity of the constituency are calculated to 
keep our educational representatives in the middle path of equity 
and rectitude, and to secure for the great necessities of this great 
metropolis all the varied elements essential to a comprehensive, 
elastic, and vigorous administration.” The course of the debate in 
Parliament in regard to the Education Bill presented two or three 
hopeful aspects. The most hopeful was the cordial spirit in which 
Conservative members took the side of toleration, and showed them- 
selves not second to the most advanced Liberals in their desire to 
promote a system of education reaching to every child in the 
kingdom. ‘The London School Board was warmly supported in the 
House by Lord John Manners and Mr. W. H. Smith, the member 
for Westminster. ‘These gentlemen helped to rescue the children of 
London from a school government, made up of Poor Law meddling 
and vestry ignorance ; and to put their elementary education under a 
comprehensive, independent, popular council. And it is to be hoped 
that the thanks of the Government which Mr. Forster expressed to 
the honourable and learned member for Finsbury for having brought 
them out of a dilemma, will be enforced by his appointment to 
preside over the great independent school council of which he is the 
author. 

Let us hope moreover, that sectarian narrowness and unscrupu- 
lousness will be overborne by the wisdom of the mass of the 
metropolitan ratepayers ; and that each member of the School Board 
of 1870 will be chosen like Brougham’s Board of Useful Knowledge 
forty years ago—for his sterling qualities and acquirements. 




















MALVINA. 
BY H. SUTHERLAND EDWARDS. 





CHAPTER XXIV.—( Continued. ) 


ALFRED’S STORY. 





b) NDEED, when—after a delay of some weeks—the “good 
4® Opportunity” did at last present itself, Malvina’s ordinary 
composure seemed in no way disturbed by the news that 
Alfred, in about a month, was going up again for his 
examination. But she gave him a very tender and rather a searching 
look as she replied: “ And then you will go out to India?” as much 
as to say, “And you will take me out with you; or, if not, what 
will become of me ?” 

The fact was, Malvina had known for some time past that Alfred 
was going up again for his examination. Had she not been into 
his room ; had she not looked at his works in the Hindostanee 
language ; had she not seen his examination papers; did she not 
know the very day on which he was to go up? His omission to tell 
her of his projects had not precisely raised him in her opinion. She 
thought it mean on his part, especially as no very great reserve 
towards him had been manifested on hers. She admitted to herself 
that, in the first instance, she had deliberately resolved, by all 
possible means, to entangle him into making her an offer of mar- 
riage. But then her heart had softened towards him—it had softened 
very much towards him—and she had used no artifices, no snares of 
any kind to beguile him. Now, however, when she found how little 
impression she had produced upon him, she made up her mind to do 
her worst. Her vanity, as well as her affection—her self-love, as 
well as her love for Alfred—prompted her to leave no means untried 
which could have the effect, either of making him marry her and 
take her out to India, or marry her and remain with her in England. 
Her papa could give her plenty of money. He could, and would, 
give her twice what would be considered a handsome portion for an 
earl’s daughter ; and she was quite sure that he would do even more 
than he at first intended if Alfred would only make her an offer. 

As the time for the examination drew near, she became much 
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excited, but she was determined to remain cheerful to the last; 
and she had such a flow of spirits, and looked so charming in her 
animation, that Alfred thought seriously, more than once, that it 
would be a pity to lose her, and that he must really make her his 
wife. She used now to consult him about everything—what dress 
she should wear, how her hair should be done, what books she 
should read, what music she should study, whether she should accept 
so-and-so’s invitation ; and she asked his advice on all these points 
in such a confiding manner, and thanked him with such an obedient, 
affectionate smile, and submitted so modestly, yet so willingly, to his 
inevitable kiss, that she sometimes half persuaded herself that she 
must be his wife already. She seemed to have taken the unwhispered 
proposal for granted ; and Alfred could not help owning to himself 
that he was treating her precisely as he should treat her if he were 
really engaged to be married to her. 

Malvina did all she could to prevent his studying during the last - 
few days. Sometimes, when her mother was giving directions to the 
servants, and her father was in the shop, she would go into Alfred’s 
study, and, motioning to him to be silent, sit down on the ground 
beside him, take one of his hands in hers, and look up at him with 
an expression of unutterable affection. Then Alfred threw down his 
book, stooped down to her, took her little head between his hands, 
kissed her on her forehead, eyes, and lips, told her that she was a 
dear little girl, a darling angel, an eternal pet ; after which, to avoid 
a stupid anti-climax, there was really no alternative but to begin the 
same thing again. 

Malvina contented herself with murmuring, from time to time, 
“You do not love me, Alfred ;” which, as Alfred fervently assured 
her, was entirely untrue. Nevertheless, there was no question of 
marriage. 

Malvina used to reproach herself afterwards with having been too 
forward. ‘ 

“If I hadn’t pressed myself so much upon him, and gone into his 
room without being asked,” she would reflect ; “ perhaps, at the last 
moment, he would have made me an offer.” 

But this was a mistake. Alfred had heard of her smoking ; he 
had seen the Rosalind photograph, in which she looked more like 
the prince of a modern burlesque than like Shakespeare’s poetical 
heroine ; and though Malvina could be quiet enough when she liked, 
and was never, in the true sense of the word, vulgar, yet her general 
fastness was a matter of notoriety, and Alfred coufd not reconcile 
himself to the idea of marrying the fast daughter of a provincial 
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linen-draper. Still, the scenes in the study were far from being 
complete failures. They, at least, shook Alfred’s resolution on the 
marriage question; and were very near making him miss his 
examination a second time. 

He had not been to see his father once during the year that he 
had passed in the hospitable and, to him, all but sybaritic mansion of 
the Gribble family, and he had resolved to say nothing to him about 
his intention to go up for examination a second time until he should 
actually have passed. 

To old Gribble he had made it clear that he must go to India, if 
only to show that he was not incapable of qualifying himself for the 
service to which he had been appointed. Mrs. Gribble still hoped 
for the best ; but she thought (and she was perfectly right in her 
opinion) that she could not, in any case, do better than leave the 
young man entirely to Malvina. 

When the examination day was at hand, Malvina took leave of 
Alfred with genuine tears in her eyes. He promised to telegraph the 
result (how the “‘dear little angel” prayed that he might be plucked!) 
and to hurry back to Hillsborough as soon afterwards as possible. 

Two days after his departure, a boy with a telegram—a “tele- 
graph” it was called in those ancient times—came to Mr. Gribble’s 
shop, asked for Miss Gribble, and gave the envelope containing the 
message into the hands of Stubbs that he might deliver it to the 
young lady and get a receipt. Nobody in those ancient times tele- 
graphed the futile things that are telegraphed now-a-days, such as, 
“T dine with Smith to-day,” or “ Brown comes home with me to 
dinner.” A telegraph sent to a private house signified accident, 
illness, death; and people turned pale on seeing the messenger 
arrive with the fatal despatch in his hands. Stubbs could guess well 
enough from whom the message to Malvina Gribble came, and he 
had the doubtful satisfaction of giving it to her himself. 

Malvina received quite calmly the information that Alfred had 
passed, and wrote out this return message, which she ordered the 
humiliated Stubbs to send off at once to his hated and very much 
preferred rival. 

“Delighted to receive good news. At theatre to-night. Do not 
fail to come straight to box. Expect you.” 

Stung to the heart by the adder of jealousy, poor Stubbs was 
obliged, all the same, to go to the office and write out this message 
in due form. 

On his return*he told Tibbs, that he was now pretty sure that 
Malvina Gribble was going to marry the swell, that he was coming 
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back to Hillsborough that evening, and that Malvina had asked him 
by telegraph to meet her at the theatre. It occurred to Tibbs that it 
would be rather a lark to see the meeting ; and, it having been ascer- 
tained that Mr. Gribble had taken a box which formed a portion of 
the dress circle, just at the turn of the house, Stubbs, Tibbs, and at 
least thirty injured assistants, arranged to go to the gallery, just 
opposite the box, and applaud the swell as soon as he made his 
appearance. 

That night was a grand night at the Hillsborough theatre. Grisi 
and Mario supported by a select company of operatic nonentities 
were passing through the town, and had halted to give one repre- 
sentation only. People came in from the country to hear the great 
vocalists. Sir Edward and Colonel Leighton were both there (the 
grateful Algernon had already sailed for India), and their wives 
looked, with well-expressed disdain, at Malvina and her mamma, 
when they saw those ladies sitting in the next box but one to them. 
The mamma was arrayed in all the splendour of black velvet and 
diamonds; Malvina was dressed in simple pink and white, and wore 
her hair in what she called “ Alfred’s way ”—that is to say, pushed 
back from the forehead, with accroche ceurs at the temples. 

‘She doesn’t look vulgar and she doesn’t look impudent, and 
there is not a sign of bad taste in her dress,” said Colonel Leighton, in 
direct contradiction to the criticisms of Lady Leighton and his wife. 
“‘ If you mean to say that she is ten thousand times prettier than a 
linendraper’s daughter has any right to be, that is a different question, 
which I will argue with you when we get home.” 

The Hillsborough orchestra, like every other orchestra, prided itself 
on being the finest in the world, and Malvina paid no attention 
to it, all the same. Nor had Grisi’s voice any charms for her, though 
Grisi was playing the part of “Leonora” in Za Favorita ; nor did she 
even listen to Mario, until at last she thought Alfred could not be 
coming, and for a few moments actually forgot him, as the admirable 
tenor began to sing, not so much from the chest as from the heart, 
the beautiful melody of “Spirto géntil.” Suddenly, however, there 
was a loud tap at the door of Mr. Gribble’s compartment of the 
dress circle—called, for that occasion only, a “ box”—followed by a 
murmur of “hush,” and a general turning of eyes in the direction of 
the places occupied by the Gribble family. 

Mr. Gribble opened the door, shook Alfred by the hand and said, 
“T congratulate you.” Mrs. Gribble also said, “ I congratulate you.” 

The audience looked disgusted, and some of the assistants at the 
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back of the gallery called out “Shame !” and others, “ Turn him out 
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Then Malvina rose, very pale, but very determined, and as Alfred 
advanced towards her to offer his hand, threw her arms round his 
neck, and whispered to him, “And I also congratulate you and 
love you.” 

The lookers-on were astounded, and the thirty assistants forgot to 
hiss. “He has passed his examination,” said the Leightons to 
one another, “and Matilda Gribble is engaged to be married to 
him.” 

“She need not have announced it to the whole town in that way,” 
remarked Sir Edward. 

“That’s what you call not being vulgar,” said Lady Leighton to 
the Colonel. 

“TJ call it very original,” answered the Colonel ; “still I shouldn’t 
like it if I was Alfred—at least not in public.” 

“My dear Malvina, what are you about?” was all Alfred said. 

“Come away, Alfred; let us leave the place,” she replied—first 
hiding her head against his shoulder, and then making her way to the 
back of the box and escaping with him into the corridor. 

“Oh, Alfred, how I have compromised myself,” she exclaimed. 

“Indeed you have,” Alfred replied—instead of saying, as she 
hoped he might do, that it mattered nothing, for now she was his 
for ever. 

“ And that is all you have to say to me,” she exclaimed. “Is that 
really all, Alfred?” she added with a look of entreaty, now scarcely 
able to restrain her tears. 

Alfred made no answer, but gave her his arm and took her down 
to the carriage. 

The party drove home in silence. Malvina covered her face with 
her handkerchief. Once Alfred called her by her name, and tried to 
take her hand ; but she rejected his, almost convulsively, and not a 
word was afterwards spoken by any one, though occasionally a half- 
stifled sob could be heard. As soon as the carriage stopped, 
Malvina rushed into the house, ran up stairs to her room, and locked 
her door. 

Alfred thought for one moment of following her and saying at least, 
“Good night.” But he was really afraid that if he knocked at the 
door she might open it ; so he also went to bed. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gribble went’to bed and had an argument. Mr. 
Gribble held that it was not Alfred’s fault, but Mrs. Gribble said 
she knew better, and that it was, inasmuch as he had led the poor 
girlon. Both agreed that they must leave Hillsborough ; and it was 


resolved that Mr. Gribble should go to Mr. Leighton the first thing 
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in the morning and request him as politely as possible to quit the 
house without seeing Malvina at all. 

Alfred was beforehand as regarded the suggestion that he should 
depart ; but he wished very much to see Malvina, and begged hard 
for one short interview. 

Malvina refused, however, to hold any communication with him ; 
so, after saying good bye to Mr. Gribble, who looked at him reproach- 
fully, and to Mrs. Gribble, who looked at him revengefully, Alfred 
left the house in which he felt that he had not played a creditable 
part ; though, unless he had laid it down for himself, as a rule, that 
he was to fly from a pretty girl whenever she came too near him, he 
did not quite see how he could well have behaved otherwise than he 
had done. 


“Tn fact, you led Miss Gribble to believe that you liked her very 
much and were ready to marry her, and then, at the last moment, 
deserted her and went to India,” said Sophie, when Alfred had con- 
cluded his own version of the above veritable story. 

“My dearest Sophie, if you believe that, for one moment, I have 
not told you the facts correctly” answered Alfred; and he in fact had 
omitted some rather important incidents, including in particular the 
meeting at the theatre, which as an incident—- motives, circumstances 
and consequences apart—could not have failed to recal to Sophie 
a somewhat similar one at a certain convent in the neighbourhood. 

“Do not call me Sophie!” protested Miss Arnold ; “ you will be 
- fancying that I am Miss Gribble, or Grabble, or whatever her name was, 
I suppose you called her ‘Malvina’? C'est un nom de couturidre !” 

“T never saw her afterwards, and it is now seven years ago” said 
Alfred. 

“You ought to have married her all the same,” observed Sophie. 
* But ’ 

“ But what?” . 

“‘ But I am glad you did not.” 

“While I have been telling you this stupid story,” exclaimed Alfred 
half a minute afterwards, “the sun has risen, and it is now past five 
o'clock. It is very cold, let me wrap the shawl round you; and go 
back now to the house. I must make my way round by the orchard 
and the fields, and I will meet you by accident in the breakfast room, 
just before you start. Addio!” 

But just as Sophie had wished—indeed while she was actually 
wishing—Alfred good-bye, the door of the passage leading from the 
house to the garden was thrown open, and out came the Count and 
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Major Raccroc, disputing -angrily, Captain Fludyer and Dr. Rowden, 
also disputing, and Mr. Arnold playing, to the best of his power, the 
part of a pacificator. The knights of the lansquenet table had been 
quarrelling over the cards, and Mr. Arnold had broken up the party, 
and suggested a final cigar and a walk round the garden before 
separating. 

Alfred, if he could have been certain that no one had seen him, 
might have escaped by the orchard, and Sophie’s presence in the 
garden, if it had been discovered at all, would at most have appeared 
very strange. As it was, there was no possibility of retreat ; there 
was no possibility of concealing the too obvious fact that he and 
Sophie had been alone together in the garden at sunrise, and any 
number of hours beforehand that the charitable might think fit to 
suppose. 

“T am lost!” cried Sophie. 

“No,” said Alfred; “not if you are calm. And remember that 
you have just got up.” 

** Do I look like it?” she exclaimed ; and she certainly didn’t. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


‘‘TwWO BIRDS WITH ONE STONE.” 


ALFRED walked side by side with Sophie towards the group 
of belated gamesters, who had suddenly become mute with astonish- 
ment ; but Sophie felt that she could never support the gaze of her 
father’ s disreputable guests, and, suddenly meeting aside, made for her 
own apartments. 

Alfred walked straight up to Mr. Arnold, with an air which was 
intended to be one of carelessness. 

“You are astonished to see me out so early,” he said. 

“Yes,” was the curt reply. 

“T r—really mus’ ’pologize,” broke in Captain Fludyer, who had 
been drinking as well as playing, and wished to make an —— 
tion to Alfred about the unpaid bet. 

The Count stared furiously at Alfred. Major Raccroc sina 
amused. 

“So much for your blond daughters of Albion! so much for your 
angelic misses !” he was saying to himself. 

“Pay you, ol’ boy, to-morrow! Mus’ r—really apologize!” the 
Captain kept repeating. 

“ Your conduct, Mr. Leighton, is extraordinary, to say the least,” 


observed Mr. Arnold, not knowing precisely what to say. 
a¢3 
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“Extraordinary? It is simply infamous!” cried the infuriated 
Count. 

“T will remind you of that word afterwards,” answered Alfred, 
relieved at finding himself attacked by some one to whom he could 
reply. 

“I will repeat it, that there may be no mistake,” answered M. de 
Villebois. ‘‘ Your conduct is infamous !” 

“T can explain everything to Mr. Arnold,” said Alfred; “ but as 
for you at what time shall you be at home this morning ?” 

“T shall not go out until I hear from you.” 

“You can hear from me now.” 

“ The sooner the better.” 

“Gentlemen,” interfered Major Raccroc, in a tone of mild reproof, 
“there is a place for everything, and I do not think the subject just 
entered upon ought to be discussed here.” 

After whispering for half a minute with the Count, the Major said 
to Alfred that if he would name his seconds he would wait upon 
them to hear their views, as soon as they were at liberty to receive 
him, and that in the meanwhile his address was 10, Boulevard de la 
Marine. 

Captain Fludyer placed himself at Alfred’s disposition in the most 
generous manner ; but Alfred would have nothing to do either with 
him or with Dr. Rowden. He said to Mr. Arnold that he must go 
for a moment to his room, to take some papers, and that he would 
send for his luggage from the Hétel dela Couronne, which he named 
to Major Raccroc as his address. He also told the Major that he 
had scarcely an acquaintance at St. Ouen, but that he would do his 
best to send some one to him before breakfast time. 

In his room Alfred found the donne holding a packet, which she 
had been ordered very particularly by Mademoiselle Sophie to place 
in his hands. Alfred opened the packet, and found that it contained 
Sophie’s portrait- in the celebrated white dress and green sash, and 
these few lines :-— 





“T know something dreadful is going to happen, and I shall 
perhaps not see you for a long time. But I shall never forget you, 
and remember that I am always yours.—Sopuie.” 


Alfred looked at the portrait—it was a successful photograph, 
artistically and even correctly coloured—kissed it, and placed it in 
the breast pocket of his coat. A quarter of an hour afterwards he 
was at the Hétel de la Couronne, whence he despatched a letter to 
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Lieutenant Billebande at the barracks, saying that, if the Lieutenant 
would allow him, he proposed to do himself the honour of waiting 
upon him at nine o’clock that morning. 

There was no answer. Lieutenant Billebande was out with the 
regiment, which had been at exercise since half-past six, but he was 
sure to be back at nine; and at nine o’clock precisely Alfred went 
down to the barracks. 

Lieutenant Billebande received his visitor very cordially, asked 
what he could do to serve him, said that he had imagined on 
receiving the letter that it was about an “affair,” and looked grave 
when he heard that Mr. Leighton had to his face been called 
“infamous.” As Major Raccroc knew the exact origin of the 
quarrel, Alfred told the Lieutenant plainly that he was engaged to be 
married to a young lady on whose hand the Count de Villebois 
fancied he had a claim ; and that the “infamy” charged against him 
consisted in his having met this young lady secretly at a very early 
hour in the garden of her father’s house. 

Lieutenant Billebande thought that the Count’s employment of the 
epithet “ infamous ” was the only recognisable ground for the duel ; but 
Captain Gérard, who was now called in, held that if the Count was 
really an accepted suitor of the young lady—and for him to possess 
that character it was enough that he should be accepted by the father 
—then he had a right to declare himself aggrieved when he found 
the young lady in question holding clandestine intercourse with 
another suitor, rejected by the family, at the “abnormal” hour of five 
in the morning. 

It was evident in either case that a duel must take place, which 
could only be terminated by the death or disablement of one of the 
combatants. As to the question who was the agrieved party, which 
carries with it the choice of weapons, M. de Villebois’ seconds must 
be seen ; and Lieutenant Billebande and Captain Gérard proceeded 
forthwith to wait upon Major Raccroc, who made an appointment 
for four in the afternoon at the Café de l’Ours Blanc, where, he said, 
the Count’s cousin, M. de Terrenoire, would also present himself. 

Alfred rejected with disdain the idea of the Count’s having the 
least claim upon the young lady in question (Miss Arnold’s name 
was of course not mentioned); and it was decided at the meeting 
of seconds— 

1st. That Mr. Leighton had the choice of weapons, and that, in 
accordance with the demand made by his seconds on his behalf, 
pistols should be used. 

2nd. That the adversaries should be placed at a distance of 
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twenty paces, with the right of advancing to a distance of ten 
paces. 

3rd. That the arm employed should be the revolver, used by the 
officers of the French army, and that the duel should be continued 
until one of the adversaries fell. 

4th. That the meeting should take place that evening on the 
sands at low water, and as soon as possible after seven o’clock. 

“We have made capital conditions for you,” said Lieutenant 
Billebande, when he called upon Alfred at the hotel about two hours 
before the time fixed for the encounter. ‘ We know Englishmen are 
not familiar with the use of the sword, so we have chosen revolvers 
at twenty paces, with the right of advancing ten. You will bring 
him down like a pigeon.” 

Alfred went to the ground with Sophie’s portrait in his pocket. 
He had put it in the breast pocket on the left side, where it could 
not possibly be hit unless the ball passed first through his body. 

“With her English notions,” he said to himself, just as he was 
taking up his position, “she will look upon me as a murderer if I 
shoot the Count. But the Count will certainly shoot me if I don’t. 
If I could hit him on the shoulder, that would probably suit all the 
requirements of the case.” 

In the meanwhile the thin, flat-bodied Count, standing edgeways, 
looked a mere slice of a man. He held the barrel of his pistol up 
to his head, in a line with his body; and then, having received 
Alfred’s fire without injury, advanced towards him, took aim, and 
lodged a bullet in his side. Alfred turned round from the effect of 
the blow, and fell on his face. 

Mr. Arnold and Dr. Rowden were both present, but neither of 
them interfered. The regimental surgeon, however, was on the 
ground, and at once attended to Alfred. A carriage, too, was in 
readiness. In fact, every luxury that a man wounded almost to death 
could desire. 


CHAPTER XXVIL. 


AFTER THE DUEL. 


Tue Count de Villebois, before leaving the ground, informed Mr. 
Arnold that he withdrew all pretension to the hand of his daughter ; 
and did so in such a sarcastic manner that Mr. Arnold felt doubtful 
for a moment whether he ought not in his turn to ask the Count for 
satisfaction. ‘To enjoy that right, however, he would, according to 
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the revised code, have had to begin by placing himself on an equality 
with M. de Villebois by paying him back the eight hundred pounds 
he had borrowed from him ; and that, for the moment, was impossible. 
So he met sarcasm with sarcasm, and said that his daughter would 
no doubt be delighted to hear that the Count had at last adopted a 
course which she had done herself the honour of pointing out for his 
adoption a great number of times. 

The Count bowed with affected politeness, and his acquaintance 
with Mr. Arnold was at an end. 

“Two birds with one stone,” said Dr. Rowden to himself when, 
without hearing the words exchanged between Mr. Arnold and the 
Count, he perceived what had happened. All chance of Sophie’s 
marriage with the Count was indeed at an end, and it seemed likely 
enough that Alfred might not recover from the effect of his wound. 

His situation was full of danger ; for though the ball had glanced 
off the ribs, and could be extracted without difficulty, he had lost a 
great deal of blood, and the surgeon, who, however, was not a 
homeeopathist, made a point of bleeding him again on his own 
account. The expected fever made its appearance all the same, and 
the patient had to keep his bed several weeks ; and for a few days, 
when the fever was at its height, was delirious. 

In the meantime justice had taken cognisance of the duel, and the 
Count de Villebois and his cousin, M. de Terrenoire, had been tried 
and condemned by the tribunal to these severe punishments—the 
former to a week’s imprisonment in the debtors’ prison, and a fine of 
100 francs ; the latter to a fine of fifty francs, without imprisonment. 

The officers, too, were in for it, and were very near being brought 
before a court of inquiry. 

As for Alfred, it was thought, perhaps, that he had been punished 
enough already. But a notice was served upon him at the hotel, 
requiring him to leave France within twenty-four hours; and the 
regimental surgeon who attended him throughout his illness 
explained to him when he was convalescent that the authorities 
would insist upon the order being obeyed as soon as he was well 
enough to go out. ‘ Therefore,” he said, ‘‘do not show yourself in 
public until you are prepared to leave, for the very next day we shall 
certainly lose you.” 

Lieutenant Billebande and Captain Gérard called every day to see 
their principal ; and Alfred found that cards had been left for him by 
Dr. Rowden, Captain Fludyer, and Major Raccroc. But not a 
word from Sophie, and naturally nothing from Mr. Arnold. 

A horse was in the stable, which the hotel-keeper declared belonged 
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to Mr. Leighton, and which for the last five or six weeks had been 
engaged in the unprofitable occupation of eating its head of. It 
seemed to Alfred that about two years had elapsed since his first 
meeting with Sophie; and the events of the moonlight night, the 
early morning, the duel on the sands, were all mixed up together in 
his brain. Then he remembered something about a steeple-chase ; 
and Lieutenant Billebande, on going down to the stalls to inspect 
the mysterious courser, found it to be no other than his old adversary 
and conqueror “ Flick et Flock.” 

There was nothing strange in Mr. Arnold’s having sent round to 
Alfred a horse which Alfred had bought from him; so the patient 
gave himself no further trouble on the subject of “ Flick et Flock.” 
But there was another question, of vital interest to him, about which 
he was perpetually tormenting himself—‘‘What had become of 
Sophie? Had she heard of the duel? Could she know that he had 
been so dangerously ill ?” 

These were points on which Billebande could give him no 
information whatever. But it was impossible Alfred could leave 
St. Ouen without some news of Sophie ; and, as a last resource, he 
saw no help for it but to apply to Captain Fludyer, who at least 
could call upon Mr. Arnold and find out whether his daughter was 
well or ill. 

Captain Fludyer was known to everyone, and Lieutenant Billebande 
said he was always to be heard of and generally found at the Café 
de ’Ours Blanc. Alfred managed to scrawl a note, in which he 
told the Captain that he wished to ask him a favour, and begged 
him to come that day to dinner, if he didn’t mind sitting down to 
table with an invalid who could drink very little wine. 

Captain Fludyer didn’t mind in the least. He thought, perhaps, 
that there would be all the more wine for him. At all events 
he wrote back a comic note expressing that view, and saying 
that he hoped his host “would excuse him if he was rather 
punctual.” 

“ Here,” said Alfred, on reading the letter, “is a man who neither 
falls in love nor fights duels, nor pays his bets, nor acknowledges 
responsibilities of any kind, and who, for that reason, perhaps, is 
always in the best spirits possible.” 

Captain Fludyer was indeed strictly punctual, and brought with 
him an excellent appetite. 

“ Arnold?” he said, when Alfred asked him whether he had seen 
that gentleman lately, and, if not, whether he would mind calling 
upon him. 
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“Arnold? Why, he has left the place. He went away about a 
week after your affair with the Count.” 

“Left the place!” repeated Alfred, pale with astonishment. 
“You mean he has gone somewhere on a visit ?” 

“No, he has left St. Quen altogether. He has sold everything— 
furniture, platé, wine. I think he had already sold his horses? No, 
there was one horse left, the little two-year-old Norman colt that he 
had just bought. I do not know what it fetched. I wouldn’t have 
given ten pounds for it myself.” 

“Left St. Quen!” exclaimed Alfred. “Then where can Miss 
Arnold be ?” 

He got up from his chair, and began to walk about. 

“Mr. Arnold and Dr. Rowden went off together by the boat to 
England,” continued Captain Fludyer. ‘“ But every one was paid. 
It appears that Arnold owed the old Count twenty thousand francs.” 

“Never mind that!” cried Alfred, impatiently. “Did Miss 
Arnold go too?” 

“*T didn’t notice whether Miss Arnold was with him.” 

“What a brute!” thought Alfred; “he did’nt notice whether 
Sophie was with him !” 

“Yet, now I think of it, I fancy there was a young lady,” added 
Captain Fludyer. ‘“ But I never saw Miss Arnold except once, and 
then it was at a certain distance. You remember that morning? It 
was scarcely light.” 

‘“*T must go to the convent,” said Alfred, getting more and more 
agitated. 

“What do you want?” asked Captain Fludyer, seeing him ring 
the bell. : 

“‘T want a carriage. I must drive to the convent.” 

“ But you will make yourself ill again !” 

“T can’t help it. I must go,” answered Alfred. And he, in fact, 
ordered a carriage, and, after excusing himself to his hastily dismissed 
guest, drove to the Augustines’ Convent. 

On seeing Alfred, his old friend the ‘ouriére, whilst waiting to be 
questioned, called out to him, “She is no longer here, sir. She has 
gone away. She has gone to England with her father.” 

“ Dieu, qu'il est pale!” she at the same time muttered to herself. 

Alfred said he wished to see the Superior for one moment ; and 
Jacqueline, touched by the despondency of his manner, admitted 
him, though she had no right to do so. 

Madame Eugénie had need of a good deal of self-restraint not to 
lose her temper altogether when she heard that ‘ Mademoiselle 
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Sophie’s cousin from India” desired to see her. The story of the 
duel, including its cause and origin, had been discussed freely in 
such society as St. Ouen possessed, and in time by various channels 
had reached the Convent of the Augustines. Major Raccroc, or 
Captain Fludyer, or Dr. Rowden had certainly told how Miss 
Arnold had been discovered at daybreak walking about the garden 
in company with Mr. Leighton, a visitor at her father’s house. In 
some versions for “garden,” “summer-house” was substituted ; in 
others for “ daybreak,” “ middle of the night.” 

Captain Fludyer denied that he had ever mentioned the affair to 
any one; and Major Raccroc, as one of the seconds in the duel to 
which it gave rise, ought to have felt himself specially bound not to 
divulge a syllable on the subject. The Count was not likely to 
have spoken. If Dr. Rowden had chattered, it was exceedingly 
unbecoming, considering the friendship he professed for Mr. Arnold, 
and the footing of intimacy in which they associated; but Major 
Raccroc and Captain Fludyer declared positively that not a word in 
reference to the garden scene had ever been breathed by either of 
them, and they were both of opinion that the traducer was Dr. 
Rowden. 

However, the names of the principals and seconds in the duel 
had been made known at the judicial investigation, and Madame 
Eugénie, though she closed her ears to all injurious rumours against 
Sophie, could not shut her eyes to the fact that a deadly quarrel 
between two of Mr. Arnold’s friends had taken place at his house 
while his daughter was staying there, and that Sophie had returned 
to the convent with a very woe-begone appearance the morning of 
the day on which the duel was fought. She did not like the notion 
of one of her pupils, or even the name of one of her pupils, being 
mixed up with any such horrible affairs ; and, in spite of her affection 
for Sophie, she could not conceal from herself that she had experi- 
enced a certain feeling of relief on finding that Mr. Arnold was about 
to remove his daughter from beneath her care, and to quit St. Quen 
altogether. 

Sophie, on taking leave, had been very much affected, and had 
said that she knew not where she was going, nor what would become 
of her, but that perhaps she should return some day and beg 
Madame Eugénie to receive her again. The Superior had made her 
promise to write; and she had also engaged to write to her friend 
Thérése ; but she had now been gone about five weeks, and nothing 
had yet been heard from her. 
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Jacqueline’s representation that Mademoiselle Sophie’s cousin was 
much agitated and looked as if he were going to die, did have a 
certain effect upon Madame Eugénie ; and, much as she condemned 
Alfred for the part he had played in a very grave scandal, she 
consented at last to receive him for one moment. But she could 
give him no news of Sophie ; and she told him very plainly that even 
if she knew where Miss Arnold was she could not possibly be the 
means of his communicating with her. She recommended him 
strongly to address himself to Mr. Arnold, and urged him to atone 
for his past bad conduct by better conduct in the future. 

Alfred, to increase, however slightly, his chances of seeing Sophie, 
begged Madame Eugénie to accept his card, on which he wrote his 
address at Hillsborough. He then, to the great relief of the Superior, 
wished that lady good-bye, drove straight back to the hotel, and, 
very much fatigued, went to bed. He was not to be waked, he said, 
until ten o’clock the next morning, unless Captain Fludyer called ; 
but if Captain Fludyer did call, then at any time. 


CHAPTER XXVILI. 
THE MYSTERY OF CAPTAIN FLUDYER. 


LirE is a mystery! And how Captain Fludyer managed to live, 
was a mystery indeed. Nevertheless that mystery can, to a certain 
extent, be elucidated. Sometimes, for instance, the Captain would 
fix himself on a new arrival, who had brought with him a certain 
amount of ready money and a taste for loo. He was almost always 
flourishing during the race week ; and, thanks to his infallible system 
of betting (the secret of which consisted in laying promiscuously, and 
in the end receiving but not paying), was often beyond the reach of 
care for a week or ten days afterwards, 

Once at the /ab/e a’héte of the “ Couronne,” he announced, quite at 
random, and merely to see what effect his announcement would have, 
that a noted detective had just arrived from England to arrest a 
fraudulent bankrupt who was said to have taken up his residence in 
the very hotel where they were then dining. After dinner, as he was 
sipping his brandy-and-water, two gentlemen lingered behind, and 
made signs to him separately that they should like to have a little 
private conversation with him. Captain Fludyer followed them one 
after the other to their rooms. Each was convinced that his fatal 
secret had been discovered, and that the great object of the gallant 
officer who had found it out was to be “squared.” That was a 
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process to which Captain Fludyer had no objection when practised 
upon himself; and he left the room of each of his victims a richer if 
a more disreputable man. 

At certain seasons he contrived to live by his gun, aided, as at 
all seasons, by a natural talent for getting credit and borrowing small 
sums of money. The proprietor of the Café de l’Ours Blanc (where 
the officers breakfasted, dined, and took their coffee at the rate of 
six sous a cup instead of eight sous, the price to civilians) had told 
him that whenever he liked to get up in the morning and shoot a 
brace of woodcocks, he would cook him one for his breakfast, with 
all necessary things to precede and follow, on condition of being 
allowed to keep the other. And during the autumn and winter the 
gallant Captain could always make sure of one good meal a day. 

But Captain Fludyer was particularly good at wild-duck shooting ; 
and he had been known, on emergencies, to dispose of his ducks him- 
self in the pnblic market-place. For days, sometimes weeks, at a time 
—whenever the flight of the birds was favourable—Captain Fludyer 
would, as it were, return to the savage state. During these periods 
he established himself in one of the little sand-huts on the shores of 
the river mouth, which, at St. Ouen, does duty for sea, and there, 
with touching patience, and with a pool of decoy in front of him, 
awaited the advent of the ducks. 

Captain Tremens (who had three hundred a year allowed him by 
his friends, which ceased if he set foot on the British side of the 
Channel) would sometimes go out to have a look at Fludyer, and 
chaff him as he lay in his hole, telling him to “come out of that,” 
and calling him (with admirable point) “Old Stick-in-the-mud.” 
Sometimes, too, Fludyer had not only envious critics, but jealous 
opponents, to deal with in the professional duck-shooters of the place, 
who regarded him with that ill-feeling which the professionals always 
entertain for the mere amateur. But he still remained patient and 
expectant in his hole; and certainly Captain Fludyer was never so 
honourably employed as when he was killing his ducks, or anxiously 
waiting for his ducks to come and be killed. 

In moments of alcoholic expansion he had been heard to say that 
if he had been a rich man his life would have been different ; which 
was more or less true. But there is no reason for supposing that he 
would, under any circumstances, have been strictly virtuous. One 
source of trouble from which he had suffered a good deal ever since 
his arrival at St. Ouen, was expectation of remittances that never 
arrived. He had been expecting a remittance from London the 
very day that he dined with Alfred ; and as the next morning it had 
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not reached him, he thought he would take the liberty of calling on 
Mr. Leighton, and telling him the exact state of the case. It could 
only be a question of a day or two; but the post was so uncertain. 
That, he said, was the worst of living abroad. 

Captain Fludyer only wanted fifty francs, which Alfred at once 
gave him. Then Alfred turned the conversation to the departure of 
Mr. Arnold; and Captain Fludyer engaged, if he returned to St. 
Ouen, to send word forthwith to Alfred at Hillsborough, and to 
inform him in any case of all that he could learn respecting Mr. 
Arnold’s movements from his friends and possible correspondents at 
St. Ouen. He suggested, moreover, as a first step, an immediate 
visit to the bankers, Messrs. Dupont, and Co., through whose agency 
Mr. Arnold used to receive money from England, and with whom he 
had probably left his address, or some clue to it. 

Captain Fludyer had lived for years by his wits, and long practice 
had sharpened them ; and in the difficult moments of life, resources 
really presented themselves to his severely trained mind which would 
not have occurred to everyone. 

Messrs. Dupont did not know Mr. Arnold’s address, but they 
knew and gave the address of his London bankers. They also 
informed Alfred that they had been in the habit of transmitting 
money for him twice a year to the Dragon Life Assurance office, 
where they thought his London address might probably be obtained. 

Captain Fludyer then took Alfred to the proprietor of the house 
which Mr. Arnold last rented. The proprietor did not know where 
Mr. Arnold had gone. He wished he did, inasmuch as Mr. Arnold 
had departed without giving him due notice, and ought to make him 
compensation. Had he not unfortunately been in Paris just when Mr. 
Arnold’s sale took place, he would, he declared, have stopped him. 

Alfred wished very much that the proprietor had not been in Paris 
when Mr. Arnold’s sale took place, and went back to the Hotel, 
where he found an official message waiting for him from the Com- 
missaire de Police, who requested him to call between the hours of 
eleven and one, “for an affair which concerned him.” The envelope 
containing the message was marked “‘trés pressée ;” and it had been 
left, Alfred was informed, by a sergent de ville. 

Captain Fludyer knew what it meant at once. It was about going 
away, he said. But he also assured Alfred that he need pay no 
attention to it in person, and that he himself would go round to the 
Commissaire, and endeavour to square the matter, at least for a day 
or two. Captain Fludyer, who knew little about the French language 
as a whole, but could chatter the French of everyday life almost like 
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a Frenchman, had his promised interview with the Commissaire ; 
and having represented that Mr. Leighton was still very weak from 
the effects of his wound, and that he had only gone out for a drive in 
compliance with the recommendation of his medical adviser—not 
because he was quite well, as M. le Commissaire seemed to imagine, 
but because he was still exceedingly ill—brought back a verbal com- 
mand for his departure on the evening of the following day. 

This was all the delay that Alfred required, though far less than 
would have been agreeable to Captain Fludyer. Alfred proposed to 
get Lieutenant Billebande to inquire, through Major Raccroc, 
whether Count de Villebois knew Mr. Arnold’s address. That was 
the only channel still untried that even Captain Fludyer could think 
of ; and as soon as he had made this last attempt to place himself 
on Mr. Arnold’s track, Alfred meant, in any case, to follow him to 
England. 

The Count de Villebois was duly visited the next morning by 
Major Raccroc, but he either could not, or would not, give any 
information as to Mr. Arnold’s movements ; and Alfred found that it 
would suit his own views, as well as those of the authorities, to quit 
St. Ouen the same evening. 

Captain Fludyer, who had regularly established himself in the 
position of Alfred’s man of business, got his “ permit” and made 
all the necessary arrangements for his departure. Alfred had never 
had a man of business before; nor did he want one now. But 
that was not Captain Fludyer’s affair. The position suited him. 
He had created it, and he had therefore the best right in the world 
to occupy it. 

It also became the Captain’s duty (in his capacity of man of 
business) to remind Alfred that he had a horse, which he, perhaps, 
did not wish to take with him to England, and which, in that case, 
ought to be sold without delay. Alfred commissioned the Captain 
to find a purchaser for “ Flick et Flock” as soon as possible ; and 
Fludyer mounted on that noble animal, paraded several times through 
the town, so that his creditors might see that he was not always in the 
gutter ; called at the Café de |’Ours Blanc, where he had his horse 
held at the principal entrance (the Café de l’Ours Blanc stands at the 
corner of two streets) while he went inside and “consumed” a fefit 
verre; nearly ran over Captain Tremens, who, astonished to see 
Captain Fludyer on horseback, had stopped as he was crossing the 
Grande Rue, and looked satirically through an eye-glass at the 
unfamiliar apparition ; and finally went to the barracks, where an 
offer was made for the horse by Lieutenant Billebande, who ulti- 
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mately purchased it for two thousand francs. Captain Fludyer’s 
commission was reckoned to him at the liberal rate of ten per cent. ; 
and, as the steeplechase bet had now passed out of memory, and as 
Alfred would not hear of his paying back the borrowed fifty francs, 
the Captain found himself, all at once, in a state of comparative 
affluence. 

He had now actually ten pounds to the good. And did he, on 
that account, lose his head? No, indeed! Captain Thorpe, the 
ex-sporting man, would have gambled it away in a single night; 
Captain Tremens would have got drunk upon it, and remained drunk 
for a fortnight ; Bill Bingham, too, would have drunk it; the Rev. 
Japhet Stickney would have laid it out partly in liquor, partly in 
trinkets for Pussy Foljambe; the Rev. Luckthorpe Roydon would 
have given a a dinner, to which Miss Foljambe would have been 
invited ; Pussy herself would have put the money away in the savings’ 
bank ; but thére was scarcely a captain or a clergyman or a convict 
in St. Quen who would not have committed some wanton act of folly 
with it. 

What, however, did Captain Fludyer do? He laid in a stock of 
ammunition, with a view to his friends the wild ducks; he paid a 
score of fifty-seven francs sixty-five centimes which he had run up at 
the Café de l’Ours Blanc, and another of fifteen francs, which had 
been for some time due at the Café Racine, next door to the theatre. 
He, moreover, cleared up an old account at the Hdtel de la 
Couronne—though there was really no necessity for his doing so, 
considering how satisfied the proprietor was with the liberal payments 
made by his friend Mr. Leighton ; he set himself up in boots for the 
next twelve months ; bought a new hat, gloves, a couple of cravats ; 
and with the balance of solid cash which still remained gave himself 
the airs of a man who had come into money. But he did nothing 
recklessly. He threw his gold and silver on to good ground as so 
much seed, from which fresh and very luxuriant crops of credit were 
to spring. 

Of course he went to see Alfred off, and raised himself in the 
opinion of many by showing that he and Mr. Leighton were quite on 
intimate terms. The officers—Lieutenant Billebande, Major Raccroc, 
and Captain Gérard—were on the pier to wish their English friend 
good-bye ; and Captain Fludyer reminded Alfred, for the last time, 
as the boat was starting, that he was to consider him, Captain 
Fludyer, as his willing agent at St. Ouen in all things and on all 
occasions. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 





A “LOVE CHASE.” 


ALFRED had what is called a “good passage.” That is to say, he 
did not once need the services of the steward. But he was sick at 
heart, and the first sight of the white cliffs inspired him with no 
feeling of joy, such as is excited in the hearts of most properly con- 
stituted young men by a return, after many years’ absence, to the land 
of their birth. He had aged considerably during the last six weeks ; 
and instead of looking forward hopefully into the future, as became a 
man of his years, could only look back sorrowfully into the past. 
He was in search of Sophie; but the circumstance of her father’s 
disappearance from St. Ouen, where he had left no trace of his future 
movements, and seemed to have avoided doing so intentionally, 
made him very doubtful whether he should find her. Part of his 
despondency was no doubt due to his illness; but, whatever the 
cause, he certainly was despondent. 

As he saw the white cliffs approaching—only they were not white, 
they were grey—the idea which chiefly struck him was, that it was 
now seven years since he had seen them retreating. How well he 
remembered that day! His thoughts were then full of Malvina— 
poor Malvina !—from whom he had escaped, as Sophie was escaping 
from him now! Perhaps it was a punishment. Who could say ? 
There were plenty of people who believed in such punishments. 
He would do his best, in any case, to await it, or at least to shorten 
it—for already it seemed to have fallen upon him. 

Mr. Arnold had now openly declared war against him, and Alfred 
determined, if he could discover Sophie, to carry her off without any 
reference whatever to her father’s wishes. He easily persuaded him- 
self that by quitting St. Ouen suddenly as he had done, without 
leaving any clue to his future address, Mr. Arnold had behaved with 
unutterable baseness towards him. He felt sure, moreover, that his 
own address at the hotel where he had so long been laid up, must 
have been concealed from Sophie, or he should infallibly have heard 
from her: this, also, he thought unpardonable. Altogether he was in 
a bad state of mind when he landed ; nor did his moral health much 
improve during his journey up to London. 

On arriving, he dispatched a telegram to his father at Hillsborough, 
to say where he was, and that he would write the next morning. 
“ And how should he explain his silence during the six weeks that he 
had passed at St. Quen?” he asked himself, as he drove to his hotel 
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in Jermyn-street. Dr. Leighton was not, perphaps, overburdened 
with paternal feeling; but what, all the same, could be said for the 
filial feeling of a son who, after a seven years’ residence in India, had 
remained six weeks in a French sea-port without even writing to tell 
his father that he was on his way to England? A sufficient explanation 
could doubtless be given, though not a satisfactory one ; for he had 
crossed the Channel, and was now in a country where notions enter- 
tained of morality and honour were quite different from those in 
vogue on the other side. 

His secret interview with Sophie, unpardonable from the French 
point of view, might be forgiven in England, on regard being had to 
the fact that his sincere wish and intention was to marry her, and 
that the opportunity he had taken of meeting her was the only one 
left to him, through the positive refusal of the father to look upon him 
as even a possible candidate for his daughter’s hand. 

As to the duel, inexcusable from the English point of view, it was 
in France, under the circumstances, quite inevitable. At least, no 
one but a very base man could have avoided it ; though in England 
it might be said that only a very reckless man would have proposed 
or accepted it. 

The fact is the duel serves, more or less efficaciously, to fill up a 
gap left by the law—a gap which, in England, remains wide open. 
Thus, in England, certain social offences may be committed with 
positive impunity, which in France can only be committed with com- 
‘parative impunity, and never without, at least, the chance of severe 
punishment. The duel is no doubt a “remnant of barbarism ;” but 
so is the action for damages. The same barbarian who met his 
equal in single combat paid a money fine for injuries, even mortal 
injuries, done to his inferior. And though the duel may, and often 
does, fail signally to bring with it just retribution, the action for 
damages does worse than fail. Except in the case of persons willing 
to profit by their own shame, it only renders the hurt more painful 
by giving publicity to it. 

But whether it be that we are superior in wisdom, in morality, or 
only in a just feeling of regard for our own skins to the rest of the 
civilized world, certain it is that, in the matter of administering or 
receiving insults and moral injuries, we are different from other 
nations ; and with regard to the French in particular, let us thank 
God that we are not as those republicans ! 

It is worth observing, however, that directly they are brought into 
contact with foreigners in a foreign land, the scruples of Englishmen 
on the subject of duelling give way. An Englishman abroad cannot 
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and does not plead “ Englishry” to escape the consequences of a 
quarrel which in England could have no consequences at all. 

He should, of course, stand by his convictions in France as in 
England, if he has any. But the average individual is governed 
everywhere, not by his own convictions, nor by public opinion (as 
is often asserted), but by the opinion of his fellows. Thus, Alfred 
Leighton, when M. de Villebois told him emphatically, and avowedly 
for the purpose of provocation, that his conduct was “infamous,” 
would have been looked upon by all present as a coward, would have 
considered himself a coward, would therefore have been a coward, 
had he not at once sought redress. In England he would have been 
considered a fool by every one—himself included—had he done 
anything of the kind. 

In fact, looking over a number of old newspapers which were lying 
on the table of the coffee-room at the hotel, Alfred lighted upon one 

from which he learned that he had, in the opinion of the writer, 
“committed an act of supreme folly in going out with the Count de 
Villebois. ‘The writer explained that duelling, which had been put 
down in England by ridicule (a favourite notion with some journalists 
—especially those who are incapable of satire), might be quashed by 
similar means in France. He showed by copious citations (un- 
acknowledged) from “ Haydon’s Dictionary of Dates,” that it had its 
origin in the darkness of ages, and laid much stress upon the fact 
that as a means of vengeance it was uncertain, since no one could 
say beforehand whether the injured person or his adversary would 
come off second best. In the very case which had suggested these 
remarks, Mr. Alfred Leighton, considering himself insulted by certain 
expressions used towards him by the Count de Villebois, had asked 
for satisfaction, and had received it in the shape of a bullet in the 
body. What possible satisfaction could there be in receiving a bullet 
in the body? The writer concluded by asking if this was the sort of 
thing that ought to take place in the nineteenth century. 

Alfred, whilst pausing to answer the question, rang for a bed-room 
candle and went to bed. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
“ITALY, SWITZERLAND, OR THE SOUTH OF FRANCE.” 


THE next morning, as soon as it was time for the banks to open, 
or about half an hour before, Alfred made for the Metropolitan Bank, 
where Mr. Arnold kept an account, and, passing along Pall Mall and 
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the Strand, reached the place of destination just as the clerks were 
going to their work. He asked for the director, and was told that 
there was a whole board of directors, and that the gentleman he 
wanted to see was probably Mr. Bromley, the manager. 

Alfred was shown into Mr. Bromley’s room ; when that gentleman 
assured him that it was against the rules of the bank to give addresses 
or to answer questions of any kind respecting customers. He asked 
Alfred how he came to know that Mr. Arnold had an account with 
them, and relented a little on hearing that he had followed Mr. 
Arnold from St. Ouen, and had such important business with him, of 
a strictly private nature, that he was ready to follow him to any part 
of England where he might now be. 

“To tell you the truth,” said Mr. Bromley, “I don’t think he is in 
England at all. There is no harm in my saying where he probably is 
not; and I know that he called here about a month ago, and took 
two hundred pounds’ worth of circular notes. So I suppose he has 
gone abroad, and means to stay abroad some time.” 

“Ts he likely to write to you?” asked Alfred. 

“He is sure to write to us, when he wants more money; but I 
cannot promise to give you his address.” 

“Can you tell me whether he has changed any of the circular 
notes, and, if so, where?” 

“No, I cannot, indeed. But if I were to say that one half came 
to us from Paris, and another from Strasburgh or from Marseilles, I 
do not see that that would help you very much.” 

“ If two or three came to you from the same place, it would.” 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Bromley, looking earnestly: at his watch; “but I 
have told you already much more than I ought to have done.” 

Alfred left the Metropolitan Bank, and went on to the Dragon 
Insurance Office. He felt as he entered that he was going to be 
guilty of a sort of absurdity, and he was fully prepared for a smile of 
derision on the face of the clerk as he inquired at the counter for the 
address of a Mr. Robert Redgrave Arnold, whose daughter’s life was 
insured in that office. The clerks, however, had too much serious 
work on hand to take a comic view of anything. The name of Mr. 
Arnold, who had been transmitting money to the office twice every 
year, for upwards of a dozen years, was well known; and one of the 
clerks volunteered the information that Mr. Arnold and Miss Arnold 
had called together at the office three or four weeks before. Alfred 
was further told, that the best thing for him to do would be to see the 
secretary, and as he was also of that opinion, he caused himself to be 
shown to the secretary’s room. 
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It soon became evident to Alfred that Mr. Arnold was a.man of 
some importance in the eyes of the Dragon Insurance Office. Indeed 
a little of this importance seemed to be reflected in Alfred himself, 
when the secretary heard that he was acquainted with Mr. Arnold 
and with Mr. Arnold’s daughter. As for Mr. Arnold’s address, the 
secretary did not know it, but he had certainly gone abroad, and 
most probably to the South of Europe. 

“Did Mr. Leighton know Mr. Arnold and his daughter well ?” 

Alfred, thinking only of Sophie, replied “that he knew them very 
well indeed, and took the greatest possible interest in them.” 

“You are an old friend of theirs?” suggested the secretary, 
encouragingly. 

“Well, not precisely,” answered Alfred. “It is not more than six 
or seven weeks since I first saw them.” 

“Oh, indeed! And when, if you will excuse my asking you the 
question, did you see them last?” 

“‘ About six weeks ago.” 

The secretary looked mystified ! 

“TI stayed four or five days in Mr. Arnold’s house, at St. Ouen,” 
Alfred explained. ‘ During that time I became a sort of friend of 
the family ; and you know that a three days’ friendship may mean 
more than an acquaintance spread over a term of a dozen years. 
You have been in the habit of meeting a man and talking to him, 
for, say a quarter of an hour, every fortnight, for five or six years in 
succession. After that you fancy you know him. But you would 
have known him much better—and as a mere matter of authority much 
longer—if you had once spent a week with him in his own house.” 

Alfred was really thinking how short his acquaintance with Sophie 
had been. But he also reflected that it had all been made up of 
intimate moments; and that he had begun, as it were, by being 
intimate with her. 

The secretary had already put down Alfred as an utterer of para- 
doxes, and, whatever truth there might be in his theory of acquain- 
tance, it was evident, all the same, that the young man had known 
nothing of Mr. or Miss Arnold until within the last six or seven weeks. 
With the view, then, of getting rid of his visitor as soon as possible, 
the secretary informed him once more, in what may be called a tone 
of finality, that he knew nothing whatever of Mr. Arnold’s move- 
ments, and should probably not hear from him for another six months, 
“unlesss, indeed. ” he added, looking very grave, buf he did not 





finish the sentence. 
“T hope,” said Alfred, getting up and preparing to go, “ that Mr. 
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Arnold and his daughter were both quite well when they called 
here.” 

“Well ?” exclaimed the secretary. ‘Why, Miss Arnold was so ill 
that she could scarcely get out of the carriage. In fact she did not 
get out. I begged that she would remain, and the medical officer 
went out to see her.” 

“Good God!” said Alfred. “Has she met with an accident? 
Her illness, surely, is not dangerous ?” 

“My dear sir, I thought,” observed the secretary, “you saw her 
six weeks ago? Was she well six weeks ago ?” 

“Certainly. She was in charming health !” 

“‘She may have had a colour, but she was not in good health. 
Was she able to walk ?” 

“Walk? I walked with her several hours—I mean several minutes 
—in her father’s garden.” 

“Several minutes, yes ; and in a garden! But you never saw her 
walk any great distance outside ?” 

“No,” Alfred was forced to admit. ‘ But she could have walked 
if she had pleased,” he added. ‘She was as well as I am now, and. 
a great deal better.” 

“That is quite possible,” thought the secretary, as he looked at 
Alfred’s pale, haggard face, and observed his general air of exhaus- 
tion. But he did not give his thought utterance. 

“If I assure you,” said Alfred, “that I take the deepest interest, 
“the deepest possible interest, in Miss Arnold’s welfare, will you tell 
me why she came here, and what necessity there was for her to see 
your medical officer ?” 

“It was a very simple matter. Mr. Arnold thought of taking his 
daughter to Egypt or Algeria for the benefit of her lungs.” 

“Her lungs?” cried Alfred, much affected by this unlooked-for 
revelation. 

And,” continued the secretary, “it is stipulated in every policy 
that the Life shall not leave Europe without informing the board and 
obtaining its sanction. In this case it was so clearly necessary that 
the Life should go to a warm climate, that the board, after looking at 
the medical report, gave the necessary permission at once.” 

“ Then they have gone to Africa ?” 

“Not yet, I think. They were going first to Italy, Switzerland, 
or the South of France.” 

“Italy, Switzerland, or the South of France!” Alfred repeated to 
himself. “ Somewhere between Biarritz and Milan, between Zurich 
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and Naples ! 
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He went away pained to the heart by what he had heard as to the 
state of Sophie’s health. He said to himself that she had, no doubt, 
been very much tormented during the last six weeks. But her father, 
inhuman monster as he was, could scarcely have ill-treated her to 
such an extent as to bring on a disease of the lungs. Then he was 
distracted by the thought that she had perhaps caught a violent cold 
that night and morning of which she had passed so many hours 
with him in the garden. In any case, she could not but have 
suffered, poor girl, on hearing of his wound, and of the serious illness 
by which it had been followed. Yes, he was convinced that she had 
thought of him, not quite so much, perhaps, but very nearly as much 
as he had thought of her. 

As he left the insurance office and walked home by way of Fleet 
Street and the Strand, he met numbers of friends, who, for the most 
part, did not recognise him. Some had grown fat, others had grown 
thin ; others had lost their hair; in all who had passed their first 
youth, the light of the eye had faded. 

He took care to claim the acquaintance of no one who had been 
obliging enough to forget him. He felt cynical ; and as he could do 
nothing more for the present in London, he decided that the time 
had at last arrived for taking the train to Hillsborough. 


( 70 be continued.) 
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THE INVESTOR. 
BY A CITY AUTHORITY. 


S we predicted last month—and it will be seen that 
. we shall prove right as long as the war lasts—‘‘ money 

ny will beat the war.” The descent in the rate of dis- 
ik sa count, and the enormous supply of capital, has in 
reality already completed this result. The full effect has not yet 
been seen; but the progress made in the upward direction in 
stocks and shares shows most decidedly that our opinions formed 
on this subject have been correct. Bullion flows rapidly into the 
Bank, the official minimum is reduced to 2% per cent., with the 
prospect of eventually standing at 2 per cent. ; and the bill brokers 
cannot employ their balances except at about 2% to 24% per cent. 
Save the most cautious people, there will be few who will be 
satisfied with such terms as these for the use of capital, and hence it 
it will be driven into other channels. The bankers and brokers 
are grumbling frightfully at the state of things produced by the 
protraction of hostilities, and at the trading and financial results 
likely to arise in the winter months, should there not be a peace 
concluded. 

With regard to money and capital, it must be remembered that the 
plenteousness existing arises from London now being again the great 
centre of the finance of the world. Paris has lost position, and it 
will be a lengthened time before it is regained. Berlin is unsettled, 
and at Frankfort there is only a little doing. Amsterdam and Rot- 
terdam are but intermediate ranks for a portion of the flow of 
bullion on the Continent; and with respect to Vienna, she is no- 
where. We shall therefore remain for some years “master of the 
situation,” and meanwhile it will be greatly to our advantage to 
manage the business which cannot fail to be profitable. Instead of 
Paris, Frankfort, and Vienna, absorbing a large proportion of the 
general operations since 1866, when the grand collapse took place, 
they will not have power to move, and the engagements will conse- 
quently have to be completed here. Thus all our old relations will 
be restored; and this through the wonderful mutations that have 
ensued in the course of the past three months, | 

That money will remain for the present comparatively cheap there 
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can be no matter of doubt. The termination of the war would 
inaugurate a different course of proceedings. After a lull necessary 
to allow affairs partially to right themselves, there would be an 
increased demand for capital. New loans and new companies 
would be brought forward, and large exports of bullion would inevit- 
ably follow. The prevailing plethora would soon be reduced, a 
scramble for many of the new securities would take place, and the 
wheel constantly revolving, in the space of five or six months 
extreme terms for banking accommodation would be encountered. 
Perhaps there never was before so little doing in English or sound 
Colonial Government Securities. The brokers for the National Debt 
Commissioners finished their purchases for the quarter ending the 
30th day of September. The amount of surplus revenue announced 
for investment will, it is thought, not be laid out this quarter, but be 
appropriated to take up deficiency bills, if the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer should require credit to take initiatory measures in 
relation to the China massacres. Consols are steady, and that is all 
that can be said of them. Reduced and New have been rather 
stronger ; but the others remain quiet without appreciable feature. 
Colonial Government Stocks and Debentures are sustained, though 
they will not be so long, if renewed endeavours are made to bring out 
fresh issues. We see there are slight symptoms of encouraging the 
introduction of a number of these so soon as the opportunity is 
presented-—but we would utter a word of caution, looking at ruling 
high prices—caveat emptor. 
Foreign Stocks have exhibited some little fluctuation, but, on the 
whole, a steady improvement may be traced. The business—if, 
however, it can be called business—has been confined to very narrow 
limits, and the great support of the market has been the steady 
nature of its investments, the cheap kinds being constantly withdrawn 
every account day, through the low rates of money, and the 
abundance of supplies possessed by the bankers and _ brokers. 
Egyptian, Turkish, and Spanish, have been the great favourites, 
because the Germans have been the chief operators. Notwith- 
standing the rumours of the aggressive intentions of Russia, which 
for a time caused heaviness, they have since recovered, and are now 
again moving upwards. The Khedive Loan having obtained an 
official quotation at the Stock Exchange, the price has advanced ; 
and it will be steadily absorbed, in consequence of the low value at 
which it stands. We always, it will be recollected, took a favourable 
view of this security, and we are yet inclined to think we shall see it 
much higher. 
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The position of Turkish and Egpptian generally will, in some 
measure, depend upon the attitude of Russia, and if her policy is at 
all ambiguous, the value of her own securities will be seriously 
affected. Spanish, on reports of the dividends being fully provided 
for, have steadily gone up, and they are still at a very reasonable 
price, if intended to be held. A very marked movement has 
ensued in the Quicksilver Loan, from the receipts of the metal by the 
Messrs. Rothschilds continuing to increase. Indeed, it is said 
there are three to four dividends in hand, which makes the security 
all the more valuable. The San Domingo Loans, one of which 
was selected as a cheap stock some months ago, has advanced 
nearly 10 per cent., through encouraging intelligence with regard to 
the remittances for the dividend and the sinking fund. And there is 
a strong impression that the annexation of the island to the United 
States will be only the question of a month or two. Honduras is 
another security which attracts attention through the progress of the 
Interoceanic Railway, and the depreciation occasioned by the late 
war is being steadily surmounted, notwithstanding there is almost a 
total absence of speculation. The range in the quotation of these 
bonds should be upwards, considering the special privileges they 
enjoy. 

Peruvian has béen encouragingly influenced by the short supply of 
stock in the market ; and it is alleged there will be a further advance. 
Mexican should not be neglected—a rise will take place in that 
stock. Venezuela, as a “lock up,” like San Domingo, will jump 
some day ; and the “ knowing ones,” as in the case of San Domingo, 
will be “out of stock.” The foreign department for the next two or 
three months will represent a firm appearance. After peace shall 
have been declared, the first blush will be to produce a rise, to be 
then followed by a sharp reaction. Altogether prospects for Stock 
operations continue to be satisfactory. 

The future of the railway interest should be very satisfactory, but 
the state of the market is far from steady, through the want of good 
purchasers on behalf of the public. Speculative operations are 
concluded on the prospects of traffic, but immediately a rise has taken 
place a reaction follows, through sales for realisation. The trade of 
the country is quietly improving, and the favourable weather has 
been productive of good passenger returns, which assist to swell the 
general total. All the northern lines are well supported, and would 
be better but for the timidity of permanent investors. Indeed, the 
rage appears to be Foreign Stocks, which have been ruled at a very 
low point, and have, through the easiness of money, been taken 
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away in preference to other securities. As it is said we are now to 
have peace, the southern lines, the Brighton and the South Eastern, 
are attracting more attention, since the reopening of full communi- 
cation with the Continent must prove exceedingly beneficial for their 
general revenue. 

With regard to Foreign and Colonial railway undertakings there is 
little to be said. It has been altogether a flat month in connection 
with special events, and the variations, though numerous, have not 
been extensive. The Canadian descriptions have been occasionally 
good, but they have not in every respect supported the improvement. 
The Lombardo-Venetian shares were at one period supported with 
strength, and an advance took place. When, however, it was 
rumoured that the interim dividend would only be raf. 50c. there 
was heaviness, with a partial drop. The fall was greater a day or 
two ago, when it was officially announced the payment would not 
exceed 7f. roc. The war and its auxiliary consequences have 
naturally greatly interfered with the traffic of the route, and it will be 
some time before it can be restored to its former condition. The 
majority of the Continental Lines have been more or less depreciated 
by the destruction of the rails, the blowing up of bridges, and the 
damage inflicted upon stations. A large amount of fresh capital will 
have to be raised when a new order of things is inaugurated. 

Banking Shares have exhibited no great movement in either direc- 
tion. The low rates of money will not enable the managers to secure 
large profits, and the discount department is in such a state of 
universal stagnation that the smallest “tinge of return” will be 
derived from these operations. The shares of the foreign banks 
have slightly recovered from their late inactivity, but the trans- 
actions have proved very restricted. 

The withdrawal of the Monte-Video Loan was not unexpected. 
It was not based on a proper arrangement. In fact, it was the con- 
version of one internal debt into an external debt, with very little 
revenue to support it, and no satisfactory increase. No doubt the 
civil war raging there has something to do with the business, but 
it could never have been floated, the transaction not possessing 
elements of success. We should think it would never be reintro- 
duced, the country having no pretensions to seek financial assistance 
to the extent of £ 3,000,000 sterling. 

The Atlantic and Great Western Railway Company are making 
arrangements to get their undertaking into smooth water. The 
“ Bischoffheim’s Certificates” are regularly recognised at the Stock 
Exchange, and quoted. The result is a general advance in the value 
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of the property. Everything, it is now thought, will go well, and as 
there is the prospect of an adjustment of the Erie difficulty, the 
American railway system may assume a more favourable phase. The 
lines are good enough, the revenue large ; it alone requires for success 
honest and straightforward management. 

There never was such a month, for the general facility of business, 
in Telegraph or Miscellaneous Shares. Although quotations have 
been steady, no rise has taken place, and Wetenhall’s “ dreary list” 
exhibits scarcely any variation. Perhaps rather more firmness is 
manifested on the average, some classes of Telegraph Shares having 
gone up. The breaking of one or two of the cables has occasioned 
no great anxiety, since it is found these faults, if within reasonable 
distance, can be quickly repaired. 

We are rapidly verging, it would appear, into another small mining 
mania. California and Nevada, for the instant, take the precedence. 
If two or three of them, as it said they will, pay dividends in Decem- 
ber and April next, a rush for the leading ones will immediately ensue. 

Among the principal may be placed Sierra Buttes—asserted to 
have six years working in sight ; South Aurora, alleged to be able to 
pay a dividend in December; Eberhart, in forward progress, and 
will distribute dividends in March next. These, it is estimated, will 
return net profits from 15 to 25 per cent. Any result of this kind 
would create a furore. ‘Taquaril, as we predicted, have considerably 
improved. The accounts from Captain Treloar speak in high terms 
of the steady development of the mine. 

October zoth.—Things very good at the last, and all buyers of 
foreign securities. 
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NOTES AND INCIDENTS. 





THE greatest benefactor humanity could have would be the man who 
could make known the way to live without eating and drinking, who could 
put starvation among the impossibilities, and make “fasting girls” honest 
realities of nature. Failing the arrival of this desirable personage, who 
can hardly be expected upon this side of the millennium, we must give a 
due share of the blessings we should bestow upon him to the man who 
teaches us how to subsist when food is out of reach, and how to put off the 
uncomfortable consequences of insufficient alimentation. But we have 
to thank not one man but several men. It is twenty years since a French 
observer pointed out that the Belgian miners worked harder than those of 
his own country, though they fed not nearly so well—not eating an average 
man’s daily allowance. The secret was found to lie in their free indulgence 
in coffee : they each drank about two quarts a day. Disbelief met this 
announcement. Ten years later another doctor declared that he had kept 
a young man in working vigour for a week upon a daily allowance of about 
an ounce and a half of coffee. Ten years from the date of this essay 
brings us to 1870, when we find one physician in Smyrna, and another in 
France trying upon themselves the sustaining effects of the roasted berry 
and its stimulating decoctions. From both quarters confirmatory results 
are reported. The Frenchman extended his experiments to tea and cocoa: 
the steps of his inquiry we need not follow, suffice it to say that they led 
him to the conviction that a man might live and conserve all his bodily 
powers for many months upon a daily allowance afan ounce and a quarter 
of the following mixture infused in a palatable quantity of water :—Ten 
parts of cocoa-powder, five each of coffee and sugar, and two of tea. The 
cocoa and sugar might be eaten if preferred. Clearly this is the food 
material that ought to be laid in store by citizens anticipating a siege. 
Animals may take it as beneficially as men: a dog lived well for a week 
upon a short daily ration of a nearly similar mixture, while a second dog 
of like size and breed famished upon a corresponding allowance of bread 
and butter. Did not Bruce in his Abyssinian travels encounter tribes who 
lived through long journeys on coffee grounds, made up into pellets with 
butter ? 





CONCERNING WATCHES AND THEIR GOINGS.—You doubtless number 
among your friends a few men who possess hunters or levers or repeaters or 
other pocket timekeepers which are declared to keep absolutely true time 
from one year’s end to another. I know several believers in this chrono- 
metric infallibility ; straight, reliable men ; though somehow I cannot 
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credit their extraordinary statements about their watches’ regularities. For, 
having seen some experience in the testing of the most delicate, most 
highly perfected, and therefore most accurately performing portable 
timekeepers—to wit, ships’ chronometers—it is pretty evident to me as to 
others who have had the same opportunities of judging, that the finest 
specimens of the horologist’s skill fall short in their performances of that 
excellence which my friends claim for their common watches. In order 
to encourage or stimulate skilful chronometer manufacture, an official trial 
is held yearly at the Greenwich Observatory, to which the leading makers 
in England send one or two of their best instruments. The trial lasts some 
six months, during portions of which the chronometers are exposed to 
more than tropical heat and almost polar cold, in order to test the com- 
pensation for effects of temperature upon their balances. The “weekly 
rates” or the numbers of seconds that each timekeeper has gained or lost 
during each week of the trial are published in tabular form and distributed 
to the trade and to persons or bodies interested in the inquiry. A glance 
at these tables shows that the finest timekeepers seldom keep regularly to 
a rate of a second a day, or a minute in two months. Instances of such 
regularity even as this are not common. Now, with the evidence thus 
afforded of what is attainable by the highest effort, how can one accept the 
wonderful reports of the doings of ordinary ‘watches, which, not being 
compensated, must be grossly affected by temperature changes—and 
which are moreover jolted in the pocket and subject to all variations of 
position and the consequent inequalities of rate? The finest chronometer 
yet tested at Greenwich came out of this year’s trial. From January to 
August it kept a steady course through changes of temperature ranging 
from 33° to 96° Fahrenheit, and during the whole period lost but a minute 
and four seconds. It is to be remarked, by the way, that excellence is 
determined not so much by the smallness of a timekeeper’s rate as by its 
constancy. The watch that loses (or gains) twenty seconds regularly 
every week would take the palm from one that loses two seconds in one 
week and six the next. Constancy in error is a virtue, for it makes the 
wrong-doer dependable. 





THE half-penny postal dispensation was felt as such a welcome blessing 
that at first there was nothing but pleasantry to be said about it. We 
accepted the reduction as a boon, and accorded to it that kind considera- 
tion which we are proverbially taught to render to a gift horse. When the 
novelty wore off one began to look all round the benefaction, to detect 
eyesores and to anticipate weak points. The induced extension of the 
advertising nuisance did not want searching for; it thrust itself into dis- 
agreeable prominence, and the extra labour it threw upon the letter-carriers 
made them angry. In this anger we foresee an obstacle to the smooth 
working of the post-card system. Will there not be a great destruction of 
the open missives? With the postman free to judge of the consequences 
of non-delivery of the unclosed messages he bears, will he not often, to suit 
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his own convenience or upon an emergency, decide by taking the card 
home and delivering it to the flames? If he only sacrifices advertisements 
and price-lists, no one but the senders will grumble: and there is another 
kind of epistle for which the cards from their publicity are likely to be 
fully employed, and which so far as the intended recipients are concerned 
the postman will be free to destroy. We allude to dunning applications. 
The fear, however, is that now and then a piece of information of import- 
ance only to the party addressed will meet the angry carrier's biassed 
judgment and fail in delivery. But these miscarriages will only 
hasten what must come at last—the inclusion of sealed letters in the half- 
penny rate. The card materially considered there is not much to object 
to, except that it is rather too flimsy, and favours the post office with a 
smooth hot-pressed face, while the writer’s side is left shabbily rofh. It 
ought to be thicker; for while one has a sort of notion that its weight should 
approximate a quarter of an ounce, it really weighs little over a sixteenth. 
It is not a work of art, although there was scope for making it one: but 
the stamp in the corner is far preferable in design to the half-penny adhe- 
sive label. These scrubby little things are discreditable in every way : mean 
in dimensions, dirty in colour and ugly in feature: whether the profile upon 
them is a recent portrait of Her Majesty we have had no means of judging : 
we believe she retains the youthful countenance with which the engraver 
has depicted her; but we hope she has not, as some of the labels suggest, 
lost her left eye. 





THERE is a peculiar gratification in looking over price-lists, even though 
they refer to things that we have no thought of purchasing. A long step 
towards becoming a man of the world is made by acquiring the relations 
of all things to that which rules the world—money. Interesting, if not 
always useful knowledge, would be that of the values of men, since every 
man, we are told by cynics, has his price. But tariffs giving this informa- 
tion are not to be met with ready compiled. Next in order of curious values 
we may place those of lesser dignitaries of the world—beings over which 
man holds dominion—the beasts of the forest and the fowls of the air ; 
and we personally owe our acknowledgments to the Zoological Society of 
London for the pleasure we derive from time to time in perusing their 
priced lists of duplicate animals, whose room at the menagerie is more 
valuable than their company, one of which lists has just been issued. We 
don’t want a live lioness at present, but we are nevertheless glad to learn 
that a leonine queen is procurable for 20/.; nor do circumstances require 
us to become the purchaser of a wild ass of Syrian breed at 50/.—the 
most costly beast on the list. Poor Artemus Ward, to replace his “ out- 
rageous little cuss,” might have been a jesting bidder for one of the four 
kangaroos that are offered at 6/. a head. Real showmen will become their 
possessors, no doubt. Bears. being common all the world over, are offered 
at 5/. apiece ; and for that figure you may become the proprietor of a male 
wolf, a Derbian wallaby, or a hog-deer. A conjugal pair of leopards may 
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be had for 30/., and for half that money a nylghau is procurable. Cash- 
mere shawl goats stand at 7/, each, but Cretan goats, of which there is a 
family of four on sale, are only valued at 1/.a member. Racoons and 
jackals those who want can have for 25s. or 30s. each. The cheapest 
animals on the list are Cuming’s octodons : there are ten on sale, and that 
number of shillings will buy any one of them. There are no tigers, 
elephants, gorillas, or hippopotami in this market at present. Of birds, 
the dearest are peacock pheasants, which are valued at 30/, each—and 
this is 20/. less than was asked for the same creatures last year: the 
cheapest are ring-necked parokeets, offered at 15s. There are ducks of 
various ranks and prices, from the rosy-billed at 8/., to Australian wild 
ones at a sovereign ; geese from 5/. to the same minimum ; a few brush 
turkeys at 10/., and some jungle fowls at 7/.a bird. A vara avis must be 
the trumpeter swan, that is not to be sold under 15/7. If any unsuccessful 
bidder for Dickens’s dead raven cares to console himself with the posses- 
sion of a live one, he can do so for 30s. Eagles, just now, must be at a 
discount, zoologically as well as heraldically, for they are only set down at 
40s. each—the same price as the dearest of doves. From the circum- 
stances under which these birds and beasts are parted with, no doubt the 
prices named represent their fair values in that limited market which is 
open for such wares. 





IT is excusable to dwell upon painful scenes only when the pain is faced 
with a view to proposing remedies. We recall the loss of the turret-ship 
Captain to excite sympathy for a class of men whose bread is earned by 
labours which it is scarcely fit that civilised beings should be compelled 
to perform. These men are stokers. We dare declare that the first excla- 


’ mation which the news of the Caftazn’s subversion brought to the lips of 


nine out of ten men familiar with steam navigation in great ships was, 
“God help the poor stokers!” The aggregate sufferings of the few men 
of this class—probably eight or ten—who were on duty at the time, must 
have been worse than those of all the rest of the ship’s company put 
together. None but those who have seen the stoke-holes of our largest 
iron ships can know what unbearable places at the best they are. A black 
alley, some sixty feet long and nine or ten wide, in the lowest available 
part of the vessel, lighted only by a grating high up at the deck level, and 
walled by furnaces near the floor, and boilers nearly meeting overhead— 
such an outline embraces the main features of any one of them. The 
furnaces that line the alley will be forty or fifty in number, their portals 
large enough to admit a stooping man. The floor is heaped with coal 
that is crashed and tumbled about till the atmosphere is a fog of coal- 
dust. The heat, to an ordinary man, is absolutely unbearable: how the 
stokers endure it is a mystery. Clothes they cannot wear: if they could 
stand the burden of them, the heat that comes from the fires when the 
doors are open for coaling would almost scorch them off their backs. The 
labour is incessant: no sooner is one fiery mouth satisfied than another 
gapes for food. Sweltering under a temperature that man was never 
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organised to withstand—half. stifled with coal-dust—the skin’s respiration 
choked with soot and grime—breathing an atmosphere unfit to sustain 
human life—these poor blackened slaves lead a harder life than many for 
whom in days gone by our sympathies were tearfully enlisted. Fear of 
accident is doubtless happily unknown to them, or the thoughts of what 
would follow from even a slight explosion in such a place would make 
their lives unendurable. The effects of that awful calamity upon the 
Captain’s stokers are horrible to contemplate. The beam-ending of the 
vessel would either dislodge the boilers and furnaces, and the poor fellows 
would be crushed between the fiery walls of their prison: or the steam 
and boiler-water would escape, and the fires belch from their confines, 
and the stoke-hole would become a chaos of burning coals and scalding 
steam, and men writhing under their influence. The scene is too terrible 
to be dwelt upon. But to prevent the possibility of its recurrence, and 
to rid the stoke-hole of its normal evils—which are bad enough to call for 
remedy—would it not be worth while for engineers and naval architects to 
consider whether some plan of automatic furnace feeding could not be 
devised for great marine engines? This ought to be practicable : we feel 
sure it could be made so. Let the ingenious men who stick at nothing in 
the shape of mechanical obstacles set their wits to work. Let “another 
job” be found for the stokers; and let the designs for future fortresses 
afloat be free from that ugly black spot which indicates the stoke-hole.® 





* Since this was written a paper *‘On Mechanical Stoking” has been communicated to the 
British Association. 





